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PREFACE. 



The first of these two papers was unexpectedly received 
by me when the second was completely finished, the form 
and mode of its appearance being still undecided. It struck 
me at once that a joint publication would suit the purpose 
both of myself and my friend, and with his approval I took 
upon myself the task of editing and seeing it through the 
press. Our concert, properly speaking, has only extended 
so far, and Colonel Tyrrell ought only to be held responsible 
for the contents of his own essay. 

In -previously published works I have put forth strictures 
on the Indian Public Works Department, founded chiefly 
on Native testimony and my own unprofessional observa- 
tion, with some misgivings, not as to their substantial truth, 
not as to the existence of serious disease, but as to my dia- 
gnosis, and as to my power of holding debate in terms of 
art with the empirical practitioners who had got possession 
of the patient. This little book must derive all its weight 
and value from the proved competence and capacity of my 
coadjutor, who has graduated as an Engineer by a regular 
apprenticeship and real work at home, and by fifteen years' 
employment in India. 

During his well spent furlough of three years, terminating 
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in the early part of 1852, Lieutenant (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Tyrrell acquired certified proficiency in Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Surveying, plan-drawing and designing, under 
the instructions of Mr. Frederick Eumble, Civil Engineer, 
and Mr. James Walker, Engineer to the Admiralty and the 
Trinity House. He obtained a practical knowledge of work- 
ing in iron, by twelve months' personal exertion in the 
workshops of the well known firm of Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson at Birmingham. He so thoroughly learned the 
art of setting out and executing all the works of a Railway, 
that he acted for upwards of a year as Executive Engineer 
of the Deny and Enniskillen extension line. He also worked 
for four months under the Resident Engineer of the Middle 
Level Drainage in the counties of Bedford and Cambridge, 
at bridge building, setting out dykes, and various hydraulic 
operations. Furnished with satisfactory testimonials of these 
unusual qualifications, he returned to India in 1852, and 
during the whole of Lord Harris's Government of Madras 
was employed on special duty, — that is to say, on some 
duty for which no officer of the Madras Engineers, or at least 
none of the rank of Captain, was considered competent. 

His first task was that of surveying and setting out por- 
tions of the Madras Railway ; when he overcame the grand 
difficulty of the line by taking it down the Moroor Ghaut, 
a pass which he discovered himself, from the Baramahal to 
the low country by Salem, with a gradient of one in a 
hundred. For this he received the thanks of the Court of 
Directors in a letter to the Madras Government, dated the 
21st of February 1855. 

He was also employed in 1854 to run flying levels, and 
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to report, on the line for the railway from Trichinopoly to 
Negapatam, which was done in a few months to the satis- 
faction of the Madras Government. 

In 1856 Captain Tyrrell was chosen by the Government 
of Madras to report, from his own surveys and local observ- 
ation, on the great Toongabuddra and Pennair Canal, pro- 
jected by Sir Arthur Cotton. The special and independent 
nature of the duty entrusted to so young an officer, will 
be sufficiently explained in the following extracts of a demi- 
official letter to him from Colonel Faber, then Chief Engi- 
neer of the Madras Presidency, dated 9th July 1856. 

" You will have confided to you, assisted by a competent pro- 
fessional subordinate staff, the entire investigation of the noble 
project devised at home by Colonel Arthur Cotton, for the re- 
generation, as it were, of the whole of the Balaghaut and Ceded 
Districts. 

" The problem being laid before you, the determination of its 
conditions/the path which the canal should take, the slope of bed, 
hydraulic section of the channel, management by locks or falls, 
will have to be worked out solely and independently by yourself. 

" It will rest solely with yourself as to the manner in which this 
interesting and most important duty is to be performed. You 
will work from whatever points may, in your own judgment, best 
and soonest test the enterprise. There will, so far as I can foresee, 
be no interference with you of a Departmental nature. You will 
be accredited both to the Collector and the Civil Engineer ; and 
.work out the problem, and decide the scale of magnitude for its 
execution, as best you can. A monthly progress report through 
the Divisional Public Works office will be required, and in all 
other respects you will be uncontrolled. 

"That which you have done, has been well done; but the future 
decision, involving your own fortunes, rests with higher authority. 
The offer that has now been made regarding Bellary is in itself 
flattering ; and to one ambitious of personal distinction, and de- 
sirous of being a minister of good to millions, never was there a 
finer opening." 

The mutiny and rebellion of the next year, 1857, gave 
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an immediate check to all such projects. The scheme re- 
ported on by Captain Tyrrell has since been partially carried 
out by the Madras Irrigation Company, whose works affect, 
however, a much smaller area than was originally contem- 
plated. 

From 1857 to 1864 my friend was Executive Engineer 
in tho Nizam's Assigned Districts of Berar ; and from the 
latter yoar to 1867, when he retired on a pension, he filled 
the same offico — in a higher grade — in the Central Provinces 
and in Oude, 

Evans Bell. 



PUBLIC WOKKS. 

By Lieut.-Col. F. Tyrrell. 



When the revenues of India, steadily rising during the last 
twelve years, are broken down into repeated deficits, and 
require to be propped up by loans, mainly under the exces- 
sive expenditure and maladministration of one great De- 
partment, it becomes those who have some knowledge of 
that Department, and who feel themselves under some obli- 
gations to India, to speak a word or two in season founded 
on their actual experience. 

It seems to be generally acknowledged, though in a vague 
way, that the material welfare of India depends very much 
on the operations of the Public Works Department, but few 
people comprehend how vital and essential that dependence 
is, and how inadequate those operations have as yet been, 
how manifest and grievous are the omissions and failures. 
From very small beginnings we have certainly struggled on 
to some considerable achievements. We have done much 
to overcome the natural difficulties of the country and cli- 
mate as regards communications and the supply of water, 
but nothing for a Power possessing — as no Power ever 
before possessed — all the resources of India from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, nothing in proportion to our 
lavish outlay, nothing in proportion to the crying wants of 
the people. 

In England we can hardly imagine, still less can we 
realise, the terrible facts that have occurred within the last 
five years, — thousands dying in their huts, thousands dying 
along the road-side, from want of that water which could 
easily be supplied, and which now pours down every year 
wastefully to the sea in over-abundant and sometimes de- 
structive torrents. How often have these matters — matters 
of life and death — been brought before the Government, 

B 
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how often has General Sir Arthur Cotton pressed them 
with logic that might have been thought irresistible on the 
consideration of the Indian authorities, but without avail. 
On the 10 February, 1865, Colonel Strachey, Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Public Works Department, 
writes : — " If there is one thing which the British Govern- 
ment may be fairly regarded as bound to do for the people 
of India by all the laws of good government, of civilisation, 
and of humanity, it is to take all practicable measures to 
secure them from the greatest physical calamity to which 
mankind is liable, the curse of famine and starvation." 

Since these words were recorded, two terrible famines 
have devastated the widely separated regions of Orissa and 
of Central India and Eajpootana, causing also fierce distress 
in other parts. When we heard in England of the loss of a 
million and a half of lives in Orissa, public opinion did seem 
roused almost to indignation for a brief period, but it was 
only turned towards personal matters, without touching the 
root of the question, and soon died away. Popular opinion 
in India, however much it may be awakened, does not 
influence the functionaries of Government, and scarcely 
reaches their ears. The official machinery that regulates 
our Public Works — and indeed every other branch of ad- 
ministration — is guided far too much by a " Service" clique 
at the Presidencies to have true and healthy action within 
itself. What I would wish to insist on and bring before 
the rulers of India with the greatest earnestness that I can 
find words to express, is the utterly futile and almost child- 
ish inadequacy of our attempts, as compared with the means 
at our command, the area of the country, and the popula- 
tion requiring aid from engineering works. In India water 
signifies fertility, life, and wealth ; and those able to ob- 
serve and to judge who have traversed all India, cannot 
but see from works of ancient date, existing and in ruins, 
how easily, comparatively speaking, might a supply of this 
life-giving element be everywhere distributed under a 
proper system. The irrigation by which the plains of Tan- 
jore and Trichinopoly, the valley of the Coleroon as far as 
Negapatam and Point Calimere — once as unproductive as 
the Soonderbuns of Bengal — are fertilised, the great hy- 
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draulic works of the Godavery and Kistna, are only the 
extension and improvement of Indian ideas, taken from old 
Indian structures, as the ancient annicuts* on the Coleroon 
and the Toongabuddra testify. 

What we have, therefore, to inquire is whether our de- 
partmental system for constructing such extensive and 
important works as are required in India, is efficient and 
economical, insuring the due application to each work of 
the funds allotted for it, and securing for the Department 
generally and for each undertaking in particular the highest 
talent and constructive power, and the best materials and 
labour available or attainable in each locality ? I am very 
sure that every one well acquainted with the practical 
working of the Indian Public Works Department will em- 
phatically answer this questioji in the negative. 

And to begin with the great desideratum of economy, — 
the main cause of that monstrous expenditure which hardly 
any one denies is very easily explained. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, from a very long and varied experience from 
Madura to Oude, that while -the Engineer Officers down to 
the rank of Assistant are perfectly honest and trustworthy, 
their subordinates are in too many instances not so, and 
that the superior officers of the Department, from the mis- 
direction and misemployment of their energies, are utterly 
unable to control malversations or to exact good work. 
The immense extent of some charges, the multitudinous 
description of operations to be carried out by one Execu- 
tive Engineer, and the monthly accounts required in the 
minutest detail, practically preclude that honest and tho- 
rough supervision of the work in progress which was con- 
templated when the Department was organised. 

It is not by any system of complicated accounts that true 
economy and good work will be ensured. The time of an 
Executive Engineer should be chiefly given to seeing that 
the work done is good and correct to measurement, and 
commensurate with the expenditure. The system of de- 
manding for the masonry of each petty culvert, or for the 
whitewashing of an outhouse, an exact account of the num- 

* An annicufc is a dam or wall built across a river, channels of irri- 
gation being taken from the river above it. 

B2 
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ber of bricks used, and quantity of lime expended, is simply 
a farce, and in 99 cases out of 100, is " fudged" or guessed 
at, even when there has been no peculation. 

Nor do the accounts as rendered to Government show 
the true state of the works in the District whence they 
came. 

To my certain knowledge in the year 1865 the accounts 
of the Eastern Koad in the Central Provinces, from Nagpore 
to Kaepore, were most incorrectly rendered, and yet they 
would assuredly, but for my troublesome interference, have 
passed as safely through every stage of scrutiny and audit, 
as they had already passed that of the Provincial Controller. 
My own measurements proved that upwards of 3,600,000 
cubic feet of earthwork were shown as done and paid for, on 
No. 4 Section of the road alone (about twelve or fifteen 
miles in length), which had never been done at all. Alto- 
gether on this road the Government was swindled out of 
between £50,000 and £60,000. Though the false mea- 
surements and false accounts were clearly made out, — and 
I offered in vain to put them in complete order, — the 
Government was never informed of the full extent of the 
mischief, and I received no thanks for so rashly breaking 
through the great official rule, "quieta non movere." On 
the contrary, every one in the Department seemed to 
assume that I might have employed my time much better 
than in picking holes in finished transactions. The same 
tone was taken up by the administrative authorities ; and 
from that time the Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
vinces never ceased to cavil, most inaccurately and unfairly, 
at the small amount of work performed in my district, and 
to demand special reports and explanations on the subject. 
Full explanations and refutations of the strictures originated 
against me in the very office whose incompetence I had 
brought to light, were submitted by me in vain. The Chief 
Commissioner would only judge by what he called "results" 
and "proved facts," amounting to this that enough "money 
was not expended " in my District. Certainly money was 
not expended by me in the way that I had shown to be the 
case on the Eastern Koad. 

The active and able Chief Commissioner who was so de- 
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termined that money should be expended in the Public 
Works Department of the Central Provinces, was the pre- 
sent accomplished Finance Minister of India, Sir Richard 
Temple, whose budgets, before and after revision, have 
excited so much admiration. Judging him by his own 
standard of "results," and taking expenditure, as he seemed 
to do in the Central Provinces, as identical with progress, he 
has been highly successful as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Money has, indeed, been expended in every direction. 

Mine I believe to be by no means a solitary experience, 
— the case that I have described I know to be by no means 
an isolated one. The present system of accounts I can 
safely aver is no safeguard at all from the most outrageous 
falsification and plunder ; but give an Executive Engineer 
(a man who understands his business) time to check the 
measurements of his subordinates, and relieve him from 
reporting monthly the childish minutiae now insisted on, 
and peculation on a large scale would be quite impossible. 

The system to gain the greatest economy and efficiency, 
— the best and cheapest work, — would require less dis- 
play of accounts but more personal responsibility. In the 
present officers of Royal Engineers and the Civil Engineers 
who have gained Indian experience, our Government have a 
class of officers not to be equalled, as a class, in the world, 
and it only requires that the best men among them should 
be placed where their services would be really efficacious, to 
work a most salutary revolution in the Department of Public 
Works. 

. Under the existing system every imaginable obstacle is 
raised against the speedy and successful completion of ex- 
tensive works. Charged with the destinies of so vast a 
continent, with claims upon us of so tremendous a charac- 
ter, surely it is time that we should awake to the true state 
of affairs now forced upon our notice, and instead of con- 
tinuing to entrust the material welfare of India, to an irre- 
sponsible, expensive, and — as now organised — a most in- 
efficient Department, we should insist on a Department 
easily handled, and so organised that the finger of rebuke 
or removal could be at once laid on the incompetent. 
Surely the cases of the Ganges Canal and the Godavery 
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navigation, — to which I shall shortly revert, — the more 
glaring scandals of the Allahabad and Nusseerabad barracks 
and the Government buildings at Poona, — not to recapitu- 
late some of the hundreds of petty failures and infamies 
that have made the Department a byword among the 
Natives, — ought to convey sufficient warning and indicate 
plainly enough the weakest points in the system. 

I will now briefly describe what the present system is, and 
explain what appear to me to be the gravest defects in the 
mode of operations adopted. 

The great reform that seems to me to be required before 
full effect could be given to that simplification of accounts, 
diminution of references and determination of responsibility, 
which must be the chief elements of an improved system, 
is that the Department should be opened, relieved from the 
domination of Military Engineers, and yet preserved from 
sinking, according to Indian custom and tradition, into a 
close and privileged " Service. " Some years of competi- 
tive recruitment, and the large addition of Dncovenanted 
appointments, have done something towards breaking down 
the high-caste or heaven-born spirit which screened the 
Indian Civil Service from criticism and weakened its disci- 
pline. The great object of Government now should be to 
produce a similar effect on the Public Works Department. 
Until the Eegimental spirit of the Koyal Engineers, — dif- 
fused through the districts, concentrated into a clique at 
headquarters — is thoroughly nullified, there will be no fair 
field or fair play for talent and energy. If a simple system, 
such as I should propose, were carried out, the good men 
would soon show themselves, and the bad ones come quickly 
to grief. There are good men among the Koyal Engineers, 
and as good also among the many Civil Engineers in India; 
but as the Department is now constituted, the Civil En- 
gineers have no fair starting-point or equal footing. The 
credit of Military Engineers as a class is bolstered up, and 
their occasional weakness veiled, by the fact that members 
of their own body hold all the highest grades, and have the 
entire ear of Government in the Secretariat and Councils. 

After abolishing the class monopoly in the higher grades, 
the next reform would be to reduce the number of grada- 
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tions, and therewith to define and fix direct responsibility. 
As the J>epartment is constituted at present, the Executive 
Engineer of a District prepares plans and estimates, and 
forwards them to the Superintending Engineer of the 
Circle, who transmits them, after examination, to the Chief 
Engineer of the Provincial Government, by whom they are 
submitted with a full report to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Public Works Department. Too often 
the Superintending Engineer or the Chief Engineer, or both 
of them, have never seen the District from which the Exe- 
cutive Engineer sends his plan, or if they have visited it, 
have only made a very rapid and cursory inspection. Too 
often the Superintending Engineer, or the Chief Engineer, 
or both of them, have not sufficient practical knowledge to 
enable them to judge of the feasibility or advisability of the 
plans before them, having been elevated to their posts 
merely because they had attained to a certain rank in the 
Royal Engineers, or, in the few cases in which Civil En- 
gineers have been promoted to these high offices, had 
interest in the corps at Head-Quarters. Too often from 
want of this practical knowledge important and urgently 
required works are neglected, while useless and expensive 
hobbies are carried out, or — still worse — commenced at 
great cost and never carried out at all. Constructive talent 
and practical knowledge, it cannot be too strongly asserted, 
are the great deficiencies of the Department. The Royal 
Engineers are, no doubt, sure to be good mathematicians, 
but they are not, as a rule, practically trained men. They 
hold all the highest posts, and it is but natural, perhaps, that 
they should view with jealousy the introduction of an ex- 
traneous "mechanical" element into their rich preserve ; but 
that there is such jealousy, all Civil Engineers in India, I be- 
lieve, will bear witness. Moreover, if any man, having the true 
interests of the Department and of Government at heart, 
should try to expose abuses and bring misdemeanors to light, 
— more especially if he be not a Royal Engineer, — he is sure 
to be a marked man from that day, and will lay himself open 
to all sorts of annoyance and to the ruin of all his prospects. 
Not only is this want of practical knowledge in high 
places most detrimental to the public good, but the refer- 
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ence of every work of any consequence to a central office in 
Calcutta — five hundred or a thousand miles, perhaps, from 
the scene of action — cannot but lead to most unnecessary 
delay in the Provinces, and to overwork and an accumula- 
tion of arrears in the central office itself. The consequence 
of such overwork is that much is really left to clerks, and 
sometimes the most ludicrous mistakes are thus made. 

For instance, an Engineer in an outlying Province was 
called upon for plans for a grand Jail. He furnished two or 
three plans, but none would suit. At last a lithographed 
plan and a blank estimate were furnished to him from the 
central office in Calcutta, and he was ordered to have a 
large drawing made according to the lithographed plan, and 
the estimate (the quantities for which had been taken out 
in Calcutta) filled in with the rates of his own District. 
This was done ; the office in Calcutta, however, forgetting 
that the plan was their own production, sent a tremendous 
wigging to the unfortunate Executive Engineer, because the 
arrangement of the buildings inside the Jail wall was " con- 
trary to all precedent." 

Under no other form of Government could such an utter 
waste of money go on as we have every year to deplore in 
India. One of the most densely populated countries in some 
parts* in the world and one which from its peculiar forma- 
tion and climate requires works of extraordinary magnitude 
to meet its wants, is delivered over to a party of amateur 
Engineers and financiers really distinguished and dexterous 
only as precis-writers, to play their pranks in. Do I ex- 
aggerate ? Look at the Godavery ! After that energetic 
and enthusiastic Engineer Sir Arthur Cotton, had built the 
Great Annicut, vast sums were absolutely thrown to 
the dogs — to the fishes I should say — in breaking down and 
blasting the rocky barriers, which were found out afterwards 
to be natural aids of such paramount necessity, that if they 
had not existed we should have had to invent them in the 
form of dams, in order to complete the navigation. Yet it 
was surely not very difficult to discover that to remove the 
barriers was to allow water to run uselessly to the sea which 
it was urgently necessary to keep back, to supply the great 

* Tanjorc has 400 souls to the square mile. 
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wants both of the navigation and of irrigation in the hot 
weather. There were splendid .examples of similar naviga- 
tion — canals round barriers, — in America, which doubtless 
would have been within the sphere of knowledge of men 
properly trained as Civil Engineers. But it was not until 
the loss to India of much money and many valuable years, 
that the blunder was rectified, — or rather that the blunder- 
ing plan was abandoned, and a different plan on contrary 
and correct principles adopted. 

What more lamentable monument of amateur engineering 
can there be than the Ganges Canal? This immense under- 
taking was designed in defiance of the first principles of 
hydraulics, a subject in which we might expect such good 
theoretical men as our Military Engineers to be " well up." 
Here we have a great work constructed in apparent ignor- 
ance alike of the A B C of theory and of the text-books of 
engineering experience, of what may be called the historical 
records of the profession. An opportunity so grand could 
only have been misused, such flagrant incapacity could only 
have been displayed, among a body of gentlemen assumed 
to be Engineers because they have passed certain educational 
tests and received Her Majesty's Commission, and who are 
placed, and feel themselves to be placed — locally and socially 
— beyond the pale of criticism and far above all fear of any- 
thing like public opinion. The chief cause of the long and 
disastrous continuance of unchecked and unreproved extra- 
vagance and inefficiency in the Public Works Department 
of India, has been the almost total absence of free public 
criticism. In India there is no English society apart from 
or independent of official society, and no public servant, 
however competent to criticise, can venture to censure de- 
partmental acts without incurring official displeasure, stop- 
ping his own advancement, and risking social ostracism. 
Native public opinion, so far as it existed at all, never, until 
very lately, came visibly to the surface, and if its tendency 
was in the least surmised or suspected, was viewed with 
profound indifference. 

Unquestionably there are signs abroad now of a great 
change for the better in this respect. Open criticism by 
persons disconnected with Government has commenced. 
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Native opinion has now its recognised organs, and can at 
least make itself heard. Several notorious cases of construc- 
tive failure and malversation of funds have brought some- 
thing like a conviction of the truth into the heart of the 
Viceregal Government ; and Lord Mayo in his final orders 
on the great Allahabad scandal, as in his Financial summary, 
has taken the public into his confidence with candour quite 
unprecedented in the annals of British India.* But great 
progress in the direction of independent and ingenuous criti- 
cism, both within and without the Department, is still very 
much to be desired. 

Heretofore, officers of the Department of Public Works, 
usually of the Eoyal Engineers exclusively, have alone been 
called upon to sit in judgment on the errors and failures of 
their own fraternity. Thus, the Committee on the Ganges 
Canal was at first drawn from the very branch of the Service 
which had committed such egregious mistakes ; and when a 
second and slightly more impartial Committee was formed, 
the only really independent member, Mr. Sibley, disagreed 
with his colleagues. Sir Arthur Cotton at the time pointed 
out that no satisfactory result could possibly be arrived at 
with a Committee so composed and so manifestly biassed. 

The excessive and exclusive influence. of the Roj-al Engi- 
neers being moderated, and the number of gradations be- 
tween the Executive officer and the Secretariat being reduced, 
— indispensable preliminaries to a sound reform of the De- 
partment, — the reconstructive principle which I should pro- 
pose as the basis of that reform, would be the concentration 
of responsibility on the Executive Engineer, whose charge 
should be made, as it were, the unit of the system — just as 
the latest improvements in Prussian tactics have made the 
Squadron or Company the unit of the military system, iand 
have magnified the importance of the Captain's position by 
enlarging his direct responsibilities, and making greater de- 
mands on his observation and intelligence. 

The Executive Engineer should be solely and directly 
responsible for the execution of works in his own District, 
which should be of no larger extent than one man can 
properly control and keep under constant personal supervi- 

* Appendix. 
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sion. At present the charge under one Executive officer is 
sometimes as large as half of Scotland or Ireland. I was 
myself for nine years in charge of a Division of 16,000 
square miles. 

When the Executive Engineer has prepared the plans, esti- 
mate and repojt for any work, it should be referred to the 
Consulting Engineer of the Circle, who should be a really 
English-trained practical man. By him, after examination 
and approval — preceded of course by such inquiries and 
consultations with the Executive officer as he may consider 
necessary — the project should be referred, with an exhaust- 
ive report, to the Secretary to Government in the Public 
Works Department. No detail should be omitted in this 
report, and it should be specially stated whence the funds 
are to be provided for the proposed work. The money should 
always be at hand before the work is commenced. On 
Sanction being given for any project, the Executive Engineer 
would become responsible for carrying it out. No separate 
report or figured abstract should be required, as now, for each 
separate culvert or milestone on a road, but he should send 
in half-yearly reports and accounts showing the expenditure 
in a clear and precise form, — each small work being entered 
separately with its estimated cost and its actual cost in a 
lump sum, the details of such works being kept in his own 
office. These works could either be done by contractors or 
by his own subordinates, as local circumstances might re- 
commend. 

Chief Engineers and Superintending Engineers should be 
swept away, or changed into Consulting Engineers. The 
Circle for a Consulting Engineer might comprise a very large 
area, something, perhaps, intermediate between that under a 
Superintending and that under a Chief Engineer at present, 
since he would merely have to examine and convey to 
Government all plans and estimates for large ivorks, which 
should be in the first place elaborated by the Executive 
Engineer and his subordinates. 

The number of Executives in a Circle would vary ex- 
tremely, as works of magnitude or many minor works present 
themselves. Works of magnitude should each have a well 
chosen Executive Engineer in sole charge ; and each river 
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along whose course it was proposed to construct works of 
irrigation should be controlled by one of the most able Exe- 
cutives, with or without Assistant Engineers, as the capacity 
of the river or nature of the works might demand. The 
great object of having one Executive over one river would 
be to insure unity and harmony in the plans adopted. Men 
of less ability and no particular aptitude would be allotted 
to carry out repairs and minor works in Cantonments, 
such as roads and civil buildings, these being too often 
thrust upon Executive Engineers whose time would be far 
better occupied in undivided attention to works of the first 
importance. It is at present impossible, with any justice or 
precision, to fix definite responsibility on any one. The 
works entrusted to an Executive Engineer are far too many 
in number, and generally too scattered, for him to exercise 
proper supervision, even supposing his time was not nearly 
entirely devoted to elaborating his accounts, and seeing that 
several intricately minute returns are ready every month in 
proper time. The Executive Engineer is now nominally, 
and should be in fact, the immediately responsible officer ; 
but what with keeping books and forms in order, under the 
constant worry of references and inquiries from Controllers 
of Accounts and Superintending Engineers, and often the total 
incompetency of officers above him to appreciate the actual 
means at his disposal, the special resources or deficiencies of 
his District, he may be so harassed with reports and official 
correspondence, so hampered by a lack of labour or material, 
that frequently no blame at all ought to be attached to him 
for any failure or delay. The system as it now stands is so 
vast and so complicated, that few heads of offices can attend 
to all the work in hand. The consequence is that the work 
of check and supervision required by the system is unavoid- 
ably made over to some Eurasian clerk, whose credit depends 
upon the number of formal errors he can detect, to the dis- 
gust of the most efficient and hard-working Executive Engi- 
neers. And this vexatious and frivolous work of so-called 
check and supervision is utterly thrown away, both at the 
Central office and in the Districts, if intended, as of course 
it is, to prevent peculation. Nothing is more easy than pecu- 
lation, as all that is required is simply to make a judicious 
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over-statement of daily labour and wages, duly embodied in 
neat abstracts, and to trust to good luck, — which can seldom 
fail under the established routine, — that there will be no 
personal inspection or inquiry on the spot to cast doubts on 
measurement or expenditure. 

What is really wanted is a system under which the prac- 
tical, able and hard-working man may be known by his work 
and be brought prominently forward, while the incompetent 
and indolent may be at once detected ; and this can only be 
done by making the Executive Engineer solely responsible 
for his own work, so that by it he must stand or fall ; but 
to give him full justice in such a position, he must not be 
thwarted and badgered by a Superintending Engineer, whose 
sole right to supervision is a thorough knowledge of the dif- 
ferential calculus and an utter ignorance of practical con- 
struction, or be confined to his office for days in trying to 
find out a correction of the Controller of Accounts for 6d. 9 
to verify the number of bricks used in a drain, or to discover 
where a certain thousand of tiles went. Such ostensible 
control can be only hurtful, because it cannot be carried out. 
In the Public Works system, as it now stands, the detail 
aimed at is an impossibility, and the accounts required of an 
Executive Engineer become simply a solemn farce. The 
Controller of Accounts can only answer for the correctness 
of the figures as he receives them, and neither the Superin- 
tending Engineer nor the Executive can possibly control the 
correctness of the details furnished for each culvert or job of 
whitewashing, when these accounts have to be furnished 
monthly. 

Between the Executive Engineer and the Government of 
India, or of one of the Presidencies, only one departmental 
authority should stand, — the Consulting Engineer. The Se- 
cretary to Government for Public Works, — either an English- 
trained Civil Engineer of standing and Indian experience, 
or an officer of the Royal Engineers who has given good 
proof of practical ability, — might be assisted by a Council of 
three, one Military and two Civil Engineers. Having of 
course passed through all the lower grades, the Consulting 
Engineer is a thoroughly practical Engineer, but when pro- 
moted to the higher office he will cease entirely to have 
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anything to do with field or building work. He should by 
his training and experience be able to point out to the Exe- 
cutive Engineer all the chief points to be observed in any 
scheme, and would call on him to furnish any particular 
information by levels or drawing he might consider neces- 
sary. He should digest projects for the improvement of his 
Circle. He should tabulate and store up for the future all 
information of every sort likely to be useful, — noting, for 
example, what are the effects of floods on new works, and 
what are the effects of new works on river beds and banks. 
The Consulting Engineer would be responsible for the main 
features and general bearing of every project within his 
Circle and for its actual results. The Secretary to Govern- 
ment and his Council would relieve the Consulting Engineer 
of no Engineering responsibility, — he, being conversant with 
the ground, levels and capabilities of the Province, ought to 
be fully able to judge of the entire subject on which he re- 
ports. The Government, advised by the Secretary and 
Council, would only have to decide on general and political 
grounds, — as, Is such an undertaking required % Are there 
sufficient funds available \ Has the proper time arrived for 
its commencement'? The work being sanctioned, the Exe- 
cutive Engineer would be fully responsible for construction, 
and so long as he confined himself within his own estimates 
after they had been approved, he should be left as much as 
possible to make the most of the resources of his District. 

To each Consulting Engineer's Circle a Controller of Ac- 
counts should be attached, but all accounts should be of the 
simplest description The Executive Engineer should keep 
a cash journal and a ledger with each subordinate; and the 
" maistries" or foremen should keep day-books of expenditure 
on each work. It would be sufficient that these day accounts 
should remain in the Executive Engineer s office, — he furnish- 
ing Government half-yearly with the expenditure on works 
ip. detail. No work of any magnitude should be commenced 
unless a sum of money can be definitely placed at the dis- 
posal of the Executive Engineer to carry it out in its integrity, 
or such a portion of it as would not suffer if the completion 
of the work were postponed. By making the Executive 
Engineer fully responsible for the proper execution of the 
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work there is much more likelihood of .its being carried out 
well and economically. At present tens of thousands of 
pounds are annually lost to Government by the sudden stop- 
page of works. No year passes but that in every District 
some works are stopped, often without any regard to their 
actual condition, or to the contracts that may have been 
entered into for their completion. 

The Consulting Engineer would of course have some fixed 
head-quarters, but he should not, as Chief Engineers now 
do, spend the greater part of his time there. He must per- 
sonally keep himself acquainted with every part of his 
Circle. His position is higher than that of the Executive 
Engineer ; his relations with the Government are closer 
and more direct; his individual responsibility is much 
greater ; his authority is superior. And yet there should 
not be between him and his Executive officers any barrier 
of military subordination. They should never meet as Com- 
manding Officer and Subaltern. Their official intercourse 
should be of the most confidential character, and involve as 
little correspondence as possible. Their object should always 
be to get the work done, and towards carrying out that 
simple object every unnecessary form and all merely con- 
ventional etiquette, whether military or otherwise, can only 
be detrimental. If duties were properly defined, there ought 
to be no chance of collision or want of proper control. The 
Executive Engineer, for example, would be the immediately 
responsible person for the actual execution of each work, 
when fully sanctioned ; and one element in the estimates 
would always be that of the time required for its completion. 
If he did not appear to be making sufficient progress, the 
Consulting Engineer would examine and advise, give direc- 
tions, or report upon the cause of delay ; and in case of re- 
missness, or indolence or mismanagement, the Executive 
Engineer would be admonished or removed according to 
the circumstances. 

By determining the responsibility in smaller areas, and 
simplifying the mode of procedure, by taking proper care 
that only works or portions of works are commenced that 
can be carried out and for which money has been provided, 
there would be a very great saving in expenditure, and in 
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what is still more . valuable, in time. Critical and difficult 
periods may arrive when great works that have been ne- 
glected can not even be commenced, or will be commenced 
only after such disasters and under such a pressure of mani- 
fest necessity that the Government can claim no credit for 
wisdom or foresight. 

If these dire famines are to be rendered henceforth im- 
possible — if the population of large Provinces are to be saved 
from starvation and pestilence — irrigation canals must be 
undertaken on an immense scale. There is no country in 
the world that so much requires the storage of water ; and 
under its Native rulers, who were well aware of their obli- 
gations and interests on this head, no country was better 
provided with such hydraulic works as the science of those 
days and the limited means at their disposal enabled Native 
Princes and private benefactors to construct. 

As I have before observed, our grandest works of irriga- 
tion are only the amplification of Indian ideas. The Goda- 
very annicut, for example, is a copy of the old Coleroon 
annicut. 

On the small streams issuing from the Putchamullee and 
Cooleramullee Hills near Trichinopoly, small annicuts are 
constructed, and small canals are thus led off for irrigation, 
varying from a few feet to many thousand feet a second. 
In the country around Trichinopoly, in the Tondiman 
Kajah's territory, the whole land is studded with tanks ; and 
when the Coleroon receives its waters on the Western coast, 
the tanks are filled and pour all their fertility on the Eastern 
plains. From Trichinopoly past Tanjore to Negapatam, 
may be seen a general inundation, a perfect ocean, and the 
villages standing out of the submerged rice-fields like 
islands. 

If the large rivers in India were all systematically attacked 
in the same manner as the Coleroon, their fertilising waters 
might be made to bring millions of acres into cultivation, 
instead of flowing idly to the sea. North of the Toongabud- 
dra to the Ganges little has been done. The upper portion 
of the Godavery, the Wurda, the Poorna, the Taptee, the 
Nerbudda, the Mahanaddy, the Pyne Gunga, the Wyne 
Gunga, the Soane and the Betwah — all these great rivers 
have scarcely been touched. 
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It may be useful here to remark that in many cases the 
greatest facilities for taking off supply channels or for stor- 
ing water, present themselves more near the sources of a 
river than after its debouchment into the plains ; and it 
would always be well, before commencing a stupendous 
annicut across any of the large rivers, to consider the advis- 
ability of taking off some of the surplus water during the 
rains into tanks, or leading off channels of irrigation, from 
below the ranges of hills, whence the low country can be 
dominated. Such projects would offer the greatest proba- 
bility of immediate returns with small outlay. But of 
course the circumstances of each river must be considered 
collectively, and the influence of each work upon those to 
be constructed lower down the stream must be taken into 
account. The upper works of a river would often give 
essential aid in mitigating the effect of excessive and violent 
floods, against which it is now so difficult to guard. 

Vast regions, now almost barren, but quite capable of 
fertility, are still to be brought under cultivation as the first 
step towards civilisation. However efficient and economical 
the Engineering Department may be made, the area under 
our rule and subject to our influence is so immense, and the 
works required are so numerous and of such magnitude, that 
funds much in excess of what have as yet been annually 
expended, or can ever be supplied from revenue, must some- 
how be procured, — either by loan or by the encouragement 
of joint-stock enterprise. It is a primary duty of Government 
to prevent by all the means in its power the wholesale de- 
struction of human life by famine. That this is the most 
sacred duty of Government — a duty long anterior to that of 
attempting to provide education or improved means of loco- 
motion, — is one of those rude and simple axioms that form 
the political creed of the Natives of India. Everything that 
is accomplished or attempted with that object in view is fully 
understood and appreciated, and may be said, in every sense 
of the word, to pay. 

If works of irrigation, with navigation combined where 
practicable, were carried out judiciously, under a Depart- 
ment of Public Works organised on such principles as are 
here suggested, a large income and a quick return of all the 
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capital invested, might be confidently expected. I need 
only refer to the actual returns of the irrigation works in 
working condition in India to show that the profits on such 
undertakings are very large. If an Engineering Department 
were to be established in India in whose practical capabilities 
the public could place reliance, there would be no difficulty 
in raising the necessary capital, whether by a loan or in a 
Joint-stock Company, to carry out the most extensive works 
of irrigation. At present, though the inefficiency and extra- 
vagance of the Department are not fully appreciated, there 
is no such reliance. 

Notwithstanding the general apathy with regard to ques- 
tions of Indian government, and the self-complacent official 
assertions annually set forth, the facts of vast expenditure 
and numerous failures are tolerably well understood 
throughout the Civil Engineering profession. Hence, it may 
be assumed, that general want of confidence has been spread 
abroad which prevents capital being invested in any great 
Indian enterprise, unless a return of 5 per cent is guaranteed 
by Government. 

And should a great Public Works Department be consti- 
tuted, containing in its ranks a fair proportion, as there 
ought to be, of skilled Native Engineers, the Rulers of many 
Native States would be found most anxious, under proper 
arrangements with the Imperial Government, to employ them 
temporarily, or to enlist them in their service, and to pro- 
mote liberally great works of irrigation. Under the foster- 
ing care of the Paramount Power a new era would dawn 
upon the States of Central India and Rajpootana. 

On this point it is better to speak the plain truth. No 
Native Prince would ever willingly engage any but Native 
Engineers to carry on operations within his dominions. He 
would have no objection to consult English Engineers of 
the highest grade, to accept their advice and their plans. 
But although a contrary course may frequently have been 
forced upon them by pressure more or less gentle, no Native 
Prince or Minister, with ordinary regard for his own dignity 
and authority and for the comfort and quiet of his subjects, 
would ever permit, if he could avoid doing so, the introduc- 
tion within his territories of English Engineers or European 
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artisans. If an improved system of Public Works is to be 
pressed upon the Native States by fair means, it must be 
done with the aid of Native Engineers. 

It would be a simple defiance of monumental history and 
of facts visible enough in the present day, to say that Natives 
are incapable of becoming good Engineers, or that there is 
no desire among Native Rulers and their Ministers to see 
works of irrigation or improved communications in their 
territories. Such works exist already, made by Native En- 
gineers for Native Princes, and although to a very limited 
extent some are always in progress or under repair. All 
over India, but more particularly in the Central and Southern 
portions of the Peninsula, works for irrigation and for storing 
water are to be seen, of greater magnitude generally than 
we have yet attempted to construct, notwithstanding our 
boasted science and the ample means at our command. The 
splendid tank of Hoossain Saugor near Hyderabad, and 
many more in the Nizam's territories, the immense tank 
east of Gooty, the vast net-work of tanks South of Trichi- 
nopoly, and the ruins and relics of great works of this de- 
scription in the now deserted jungles of Goomsoor, denote 
a system of irrigation superior to anything that we have 
effected. All the tanks, or artificial lakes, to which we now 
refer, are of large dimensions, and confer those peculiar 
benefits on the country which we have hitherto neglected to 
provide, and even in some instances, where we found the 
works in existence, to maintain in good order. We have 
constructed some annicuts and a few canals, but for the 
storage of water in the hot season, — the special requirement 
of India, — we have done next to nothing. 

I have penned these few remarks with no personal object 
whatever. I speak with an experience of fifteen years as 
an Executive Engineer in many parts of India, — in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, in the Nizam's Assigned 
Provinces of Berar, in the Central Provinces and in Oude. 
As I commenced so would I end, with the declaration that, 
as a class, no more honest, honourable and hard-working 
public servants exist than the superior officers of the Indian 
Public Works. But with all that to its credit, I do not 
hesitate to pronounce that the Department, as a whole, if 
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examined with an impartial and practical eye, presents a 
fearful spectacle of corruption and incapacity. And this 
does not arise from the personal faults or moral deficiencies, 
or even from the intellectual deficiencies, of those in power, 
either in the Government of India or at the head of the 
Department itself, but from the prevalent error, arising from 
national self-complacency, which pervades, more or less, every 
branch of our Indian administration, — the notion that among 
a people in such an inferior stage of civilisation, clever ama- 
teurs of the dominant race must be quite competent to per- 
form every public function. 

Would the Home Government, would any municipal cor- 
poration, any Railway Company or private capitalist in these 
Islands, invite or permit a Military Engineer who had never 
carried out any large work or given proof of his practical 
capacity, to build for them a great bridge or an extensive 
warehouse % Certainly not ! How much more should the 
Indian Government insist on employing the first engineering 
and practical talent they can engage or can train, to construct 
works on which the prosperity, the very life, of millions 
may depend ! For thus may be described the works of irri- 
gation and storage of water that have to be designed, con- 
structed and maintained in India, — works that shall cause 
the pestiferous jungle to disappear, and the now barren plains 
to blossom like the rose. Such is the chief work that the 
Indian Engineer has — or ought to have — before him. Un- 
doubtedly much has been done within the last thirty years, 
but at what vast cost, and with how many abortions and 
failures ! I remember India without a mile of railway or 
telegraph. Towards providing these luxuries of communi- 
cation much has been done within my recollection, but very 
little, considering the manifest wants of the country, in sav- 
ing from waste the main sustenance of India, Water, sup- 
plied by Providence in inexhaustible abundance, if we will 
only deign to use it. 

I am no opponent of Railways for India. I am far from 
underrating the strength they may confer on the Govern- 
ment, or the wealth they may bring into the country, but 
there can really be no comparison of the relative value to 
the people of railroads and of works for providing water. 
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There can be no question at all as to which description of 
work would be most appreciated by the Natives, or would 
bring more quickly a return for the capital invested. It 
ought to be a subject of regret and of somethinjg like shame, 
when we reflect upon the vast expenditure upon railroads, 
entirely at the cost and risk of India, as compared with our 
niggardly outlay and negligent stewardship with regard to 
canals and irrigation. In the South of India and in the 
Central Provinces, and in many other Districts under our 
rule or subject to our influence, hundreds of large tanks are 
lying ruined or destroyed. The genius and energy of Sir 
Arthur Cotton, who, — come weal, come woe to India, — will 
be recognised in time as a true prophet, led to the gigantic 
achievements of the Coleroon, Kistna and Godavery. These 
are his personal triumphs ; but very small has been the 
effect of his comprehensive schemes and general exhorta- 
tions, though urged with so much eloquence and earnestness. 
Recall his timely warnings, and then look at the whitening 
bones of starved and fever-stricken wretches in Orissa that 
testify to the want of water where water abounds. 

The difficulty is doubtless great of reorganising the De- 
partment of Public Works so that it may thoroughly and 
speedily fulfil our duties to India in this branch of adminis- 
tration. But the difficulty is not insurmountable, nor is its 
complete removal inconceivable. An adequate understand- 
ing, however, of the utter rottenness of the present system 
cannot, and never will be, arrived at, so long as the present 
heads of Departments alone are called on to report upon 
themselves. Had the Committees on the Ganges Canal been 
composed of independent, unbiassed, practical men, a very 
different conclusion would have been drawn from their in- 
quiries. As we had — and indeed still have, though in a 
modified form,— the exclusive Indian Civil Servant armed 
with his covenant, so we have now the exclusive Military 
Engineer with his commission, his distinctive titular appella- 
tion, his glittering sword and appendages. He would be 
more than human did he not strive to keep that supremacy 
of rank and place which has been his for so many years. 
This is the rock on which the Department has split. Highly 
honourable, respectable, well-intentioned and clever men 
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have been -shoved forward and placed on high, simply be- 
cause they had by long service attained to a certain rank in 
what were the Bengal, Madras or Bombay Regiments of 
Engineers, — men often totally unable to appreciate practical 
work, or to direct practical details. 

Too often have fatal errors and destructive loss been 
caused by the absurd and childish interference with the exe- 
cution of work by a Chief or Superintending Engineer, who, 
however strong in mathematical and mechanical theory, was 
utterly ignorant of constructive practice, or if he possessed 
any must have imbibed it with his mother's milk. I have 
known a Chief Engineer use a formula for finding the area 
of water-way to be used in an arch, for a certain area of 
water supply, but totally ignoring the soil and sub-strata. 
I have known another highly distinguished and accomplished 
ignoramus insist that a bridge could be built as cheaply with 
black basalt having an irregular conchoidal fracture and no 
natural bed, as it could be with brick. I have known an- 
other insist on such fine joints to brick- work that there was 
not enough mortar to hold the bricks together. 

Leaving the recent revelations of Allahabad, Nusseerabad 
and Poona to tell their own tale, and going back a few years 
to instances of discreditable failures within my own ob- 
servation and experience, I can remember few cases more 
lamentable and more inexcusable than that of the great 
bridge over the river Kanhan at Kamptee, the military sta- 
tion ten miles from Nagpore. The foundations were sand 
on rock. No attempt seems to have been made at starting 
to ascertain the depth of sand over the rock or the angle of 
the rocky bed. Three lakhs of rupees (£30,000) were ex- 
pended on this bridge, and the site was then abandoned. 
Who was answerable ? Who was ever made answerable ? 
The Administration Reports of the Central Provinces be- 
tween 1864 and 1866 may, I believe, be searched in vain 
for any record of this abortive extravagance. Is this a 
solitary instance ? No, it typifies the past history and the 
future fate of many works, great in design, miserable in 
execution. 

Reports are plentiful enough, and pleasing enough in 
style and tenour, — reports from "the facile pen" of this 
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Chief Commissioner and that Secretary to Government. 
Thus are reputations won and places gained in India. And 
thus the burning desire for materials to make a brilliant 
Administration Report telling of movement and activity 
under every heading, has notoriously led some local author- 
ities to spend money, or to insist on having it spent within 
the year, on roads or buildings that had been sanctioned, 
for fear the money granted in the Budget should " lapse," 
but with little or no regard to the right application of the 
money or the proper execution of the work. It has come 
within my own knowledge that, in order to save it from 
" lapsing," money has been made over in advance to a con- 
tractor, and shown in the accounts as expended, although 
the work was not even commenced. 

It is said that a Civil Engineering College for India is to 
be established in England, It will certainly not give us 
what we want. It is understood to have been designed and 
to be completely in the hands of the class that has made 
the Indian Public Works what they are, and which still 
dominates over the Department. The pupils of this College 
can never be anything but an inferior set of Addiscombe or 
Woolwich Engineers. They will go through a very fair 
course of theoretical instaiction, but will receive hardly any 
practical training at all. Practical work cannot be learnt 
by book, nor in a College. A man who pretends to know 
practically how work should be done, and what it ought to 
be when it is done, should himself be able to lay a brick, to 
joint or scarf a beam, to square a stone or make a casting. 
But again, to learn his work well and thoroughly, the bricks 
he lays should be on some large building, where he can be 
shown and see the value of one course of bricks to the 
whole work. For the same reason, his squared stone should 
be a portion of some real building, — his casting should have 
its place in a bridge. The stone squared or casting made 
in a playground or College workshop, — and I should be 
pleased to hear that any such practical work was carried on 
in any College, — would not yield half the knowledge. To 
make a real Engineer both eye and hand must acquire the 
right cunning, and this will never be acquired from books 
or tested by competitive examinations. 
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An Engineering College for India — if there must be a 
College, — should be in India. The best Engineers for India 
must be, and will be at some future time, the sons of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. Thorough familiarity with the ver- 
nacular languages — a most important point for a Civil En- 
gineer, — the knowledge of Nature on the grandest scale and 
in its peculiar Eastern forms, can best be acquired in India; 
the design and construction of works adapted to soil and 
climate can best be studied there. There are already me- 
chanical workshops, foundries, etc., in which Natives have 
shown themselves capable of directing as well as working ; 
and there is no reason why India should not soon be made 
to rely on herself for her engineering material, as she will do 
sooner or later. But in addition to all this, the Natives of 
India cannot afford to send their children to England ; and 
we must not forget that we are working for India, not for 
England, in this matter, and that India pays for it all. 

It is no doubt most desirable that Engineer students 
should see and study large Engineering establishments and 
great works in progress in Europe and America ; but the 
best application of this, principle would be found in sending 
some of the most promising and distinguished pupils after " 
two or three years of study or — still better — some well tried 
and meritorious Assistants after two or three years of service, 
to pass some time in Great Britain or the United States, 
to make themselves acquainted with the most important 
processes, the latest improvements and the largest scenes of 
constructive industry, under the guidance and tutelage of 
some experienced Engineer. 

We have excellent stuff among the Natives for Engineers, 
— great intelligence; a singular aptitude for figures; the 
patient eye and hand for drawing ; above all the faculty 
and habit of minute attention to details that elude our ob- 
servation. It may be years before any Natives are trained 
with sufficient grasp of knowledge and sufficiently broad 
views to project or devise any original or extensive plan, — 
say, for the irrigation of an unimproved tract or other great 
work, — but to carry out the plans of a competent superior, 
there could be no better executive agency. 

The present system has produced a few good Engineers 
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within the last forty years, — one or two, perhaps, of excep- 
tional ability. It is hardly possible, however, to mention a 
second Indian Engineer to be bracketed with Sir Arthur 
Cotton ; and he never met with anything like the official 
appreciation he deserved. But to obtain this return the 
people of India have had, and still have, to pay a vast 
number of unskilled men at very high rates to superintend 
and execute work which they don't superintend and don't 
execute. We make the people of India pay for the good 
men who gradually learn to do their work as well as it can 
be done in the Department constituted as it is. We make 
them pay for the idle men who have been put into the 
Department as the means of giving them a certain income, 
and who never learn to do more than get through — some- 
times with great credit, — their monthly routine of clerical 
duty. The consequence is that India has to pay for works 
that fall down, for works that are totally unfit for their 
intended purpose, and even for work that has never been 
done at all. 

The Public Works Department of India is not an En- 
gineering Department, nor even a school, for Engineers, — 
it is a Department in which a young gentleman with a 
small amount of mathematics to start with, may learn, 
with great profit to himself, how to pretend to show in 
detail on paper, and on the largest possible quantity of 
paper, the minutest items of daily work on building and 
road-making. 

The Public Works Department of India is an excellent 
school for teaching how everything can be reduced to a 
tabular form, — an excellent school for teaching punctuality 
in keeping up correspondence and in furnishing monthly 
reports and returns, — but as a school for Engineering, or as 
a field for practical talent, it is utterly ineffectual. 

And now the Home Government, in its infinite benevo- 
lence, is going to establish a College near London to recruit 
this Department, to perpetuate its traditions, and to convert 
it into a new " Service/' The Secretary of State need not 
fear that his graduates will be seduced away from an Indian 
career by any of our Railway Companies or great contrac- 
tors. They know how to provide themselves with better 
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qualified and less costly apprentices. But even if the new 
College were to turn out well trained candidates of the 
highest qualifications, they would not suffice to renovate 
and purify the Public Works Department of India. For 
that arduous task, if it is ever to be done, teachers are 
required, not pupils. The practical element must be intro- 
duced at the head, and not in the lowest rank. So long as 
the Royal Engineers advise and guide the Government, 
and occupy the vantage-ground everywhere, practical or 
" mechanical " qualifications — as they might be stigmatised, 
— will never meet with recognition, and those who claim 
credit for them and bring them forward,, will ever be thrust 
down. Besides, young aspirants, however competent as 
beginners, are not in a position to teach, and are more likely 
to learn the bad part of the system to which they are intro- 
duced. What is wanted is a practical Chief, armed, for a 
time at least, with almost despotic power, either placed 
directly in his hands, or conferred by the readiness of 
Government to act promptly on his judgment. He should 
be obviously a great English Engineer, of undoubted stand- 
ing and European reputation, accustomed to deal with large 
works and extensive establishments. With such a man to 
give a new tone to the Central authority, and a new direc- 
tion to the energies of the many able men now misguided 
by the rotten system in which they have been trained, the 
Department would soon be revivified. When the new tests 
of competence were well understood, there would be no 
great difficulty in enforcing them, or in finding those in 
India who would fully attain the standard. 

To expect the officers of high rank in the Eoyal Engineers, 
who after long service have arrived at the highest posts in 
the Public Works of India, to undertake an adequate reform 
of the Department, would be as absurd as to have expected 
the Bench of Bishops to disestablish the Irish Church. 

India requires the greatest constructive genius and the 
highest practical skill that Great Britain can give, and this 
is not necessarily to be found among the superior officers 
of what is called a scientific Corps, although each one 
individually may have passed in his youth a very severe 
examination. Let us have a man who has given some 
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known and visible proof of his inventive power and opera- 
tive capacity. 

But it would cost so much ! Doubtless an Engineer of 
great reputation and high standing could only be induced 
to go to India by an offer of very high emoluments. Perhaps 
his salary might be as much as that of three Chief Engineers, 
as much as that of one Member of Council. India might 
have to pay him nearly as much as she paid Mr. Wilson or 
Mr. Laing, or as she now pays their accomplished successor, 
Sir Richard Temple, for presiding, with such results as we 
see, over the Financial Department. But such a man would 
save his own salary in the first year, and in ten years would 
reproduce it ten times over. 



THE PUBLIC SEKVICE 

IN INDIA. 

By Major Evans Bell. 



The following passages from a Paper read before the East 
India Association of London on the 4th of February 1868, 
may form, perhaps, an appropriate introduction to the inquiry 
whether any real progress has been recently made in the 
advancement of well qualified Natives of India to a share 
in the Government of their country, and in the higher 
branches of its administration, or whether all that has been 
said and promised by those whose words ought not to be as 
the idle wind, still stands on record without any percep- 
tible fruit. 

" During the last twenty years, within the range of my own 
personal recollection and observation, the local patronage of the 
Viceroy, the Governors and the other Provincial Lieutenants, has 
been very considerably increased. The Department of Public 
Works has received an extraordinary development ; new Depart- 
ments have been created, or enlarged from very small beginnings. 
The salaries of the subordinate Judges, and of almost every office 
in the Uncovenanted Civil Service, have been raised. Of course 
the Natives of Jndia have drawn a certain share of profit and of 
honour from these changes, but I regret to say that, in my opin- 
ion, their share has been disproportionately small with reference 
to their numbers and their legitimate claims, and, what is worse, 
their share seems to me to be diminishing, rather than increasing." 

" If there is any Province in India in which above all others 
the British Government ought obviously to guard carefully against 
introducing an excessive number of English officers, it must be 
in a Native State entrusted to British management. Yet in the 
administration of Mysore, and in that of the Assigned Provinces 
of Berar, we have the strongest evidence of the constant tendency 
towards the multiplication of offices in favour of English gentle- 
men, which everywhere exists in India, and will exist until checked 
by the counterbalancing claims and influence of Natives placed in 
positions of dignity and executive authority ." 
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There has been no change since I made use of these 
words. In the three years that have elapsed since Lord 
Cranborne, (now Marquis of Salisbury) as Secretary of State 
for India, declared in the House of Commons his intention 
of maintaining the Native State of Mysore, not a single 
Native has been placed in any one of the superior offices in 
that Principality hitherto reserved for English gentlemen. 
No such promotion has, indeed, occurred for more than six 
years. Mr. Krishna Ayengar is still the only Native Deputy 
Superintendent ; and he was appointed to the charge of a 
district on the 31st of August 1864. And so it will be to 
the very last possible moment of the Maharajah's minority, 
— the difficulties of transition will be enhanced, the imme- 
diate success of the young Prince's rule will be endangered, the 
good faith of our Government will be compromised, — unless 
the professional interests and national prejudices of Calcutta 
are counteracted and swept away by the statesmanlike 
determination of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 

" The share of appointments allotted to Natives appears to be 
steadily decreasing. The demand for Uncovenanted appointments 
by English applicants is as steadily increasing. These applicanta 
are in many, perhaps in most cases, the sons of old civil or mili- 
tary officers, who have failed from want of interest, intellect or 
industry, to obtain a commission in the Army or admission to 
the Civil Service. Although the fathers have no interest at home, 
they have interest at the Presidency ; and they have constant 
access to the Governor, whom they persecute until he provides 
for their sons. Their sons may be in many instances very good 
men, but their intrusion into the list of Deputy Collectors at a 
very early age, to the detriment of hundreds of Natives of tried 
service, and proved qualifications, is the result of no personal 
claims, of no special competence, but of mere private interest and 
persevering solicitation." 

All that I said on that occasion as to the undue propor- 
tion of the English and East Indian element in the Unco- 
venanted Service, and as to the objectionable patronage 
that has arisen from its augmentation, was amply corrobo- 
rated by the following unimpeachable testimony in a Blue- 
Book published several months after my Paper just quoted 
was read. Our first extract is from the Eeport to the 
Government of India on the Famine in Orissa by Mr. 
George Campbell, dated November 26th, 1867 : — 
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" I have said that the practice of appointing to Deputy Magis- 
tracies and similar offices young Native graduates without practi- 
cal experience, is not altogether satisfactory ; but a good many 
TJncovenanted appointments are filled in a way which I think 
much less satisfactory, viz., by the nomination of gentlemen who 
have been subjected to no educational tests whatever. In Bengal, 
these nominations are generally made from two classes, either de- 
serving head clerks are promoted, or European gentlemen are nomi- 
nated, sons of officers and others who have been unable to procure 
appointments for them in England, or gentlemen who have come to 
India in some other profession, and have so little succeeded that they 
are glad to accept such Government appointments" 

" The promotion of men who have spent their lives as clerks 
does not generally work well, and I would draw attention to the 
mode of nominating European gentlemen to UncovenantecJ ap- 
pointments." 

" I am inclined to think that there are many instances in which 
these appointments are made to a great degree as matters of 
patronage. It seems as if patronage driven from the Indian Ser- 
vice, so far as nominations in England are concerned, might still 
find a resting place in India in the growth of the TJncovenanted 
Service. An officer of position and interest in India, whose son is 
unable to obtain admittance into any of the Indian Services by 
competition, may yet obtain for him an appointment in India"* 

To the same effect Sir Bartle Frere, in a Memorandum on 
the Government of Bengal, for the information of the 
Secretary of State, dated December 2nd, 1867, observes 
that in the Bengal Presidency, besides the 232 members 
of the Covenanted Civil Service, who are all English 
gentlemen, 

€€ There are 861 principal TJncovenanted Civil servants, filling 
various judicial, fiscal, educational, and miscellaneous offices, from 
a Judge of the High Court down to subordinate Judges (Moon- 
sifis) and fifth class Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, or fourth 
class Superintendents of District Police. Of these TJncovenanted 
officers from one-half to two-thirds appear from their names to be of 
European descent."t 

The next extract is from the Report to the Secretary of 
State of the Special Committee on the Government of 
Bengal, dated November 14th, 1867, and signed by Sir 
Frederick Currie, Sir Erskine Perry, Mr. R D. Mangles, and 
Sir Henry Montgomery. 

* Tapers, Administration of Bengal, 8th of May, 1868, p. 32. 
t Ibid., p. 44. 
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" Prom the correspondence laid before us it would seem that 
there is a marked concurrence of opinion on the point that the local 
officers in Bengal are not sufficiently conversant with the people 
of their Districts. This very serious evil is susceptible of efficient 
remedy, and we are of opinion that it is to be found in the large 
and more systematic employment of Natives of education. A very 
large increase in the Uncovenanted Service has taken place in re- 
cent years, but the majority of lucrative employment has been given 
to Europeans. We regard this as a great evil, and we recommend 
that the Supreme Government be called upon to consider and 
propose a scheme by which the services of Natives may be made 
available in appointments to which larger emoluments are attached 
than those to which they are at present generally admitted."* 

The following despatch from Sir Stafford Northcote on 
the' above subject, together with Dissents by Sir Erskine 
Perry and Sir Bartle Frere, have been published in a Parlia- 
mentary Keturn, and deserve special attention. 

[Eevenub (Foreign), No. 10.] 

To his Excellency, the Bight Honourable the Governor-General of 

India in Council. 

India Office, London, 8 February, 1868. 
Sir, — I have considered in Council the despatch from your 
Excellency in Council, numbered 38, Foreign Department, and 
dated the 13th of September last, with which, in reply to my 
Revenue Foreign Despatch, No. 33, dated the 31st May last, 
on the expediency of admitting the Natives of India to a larger 
share in the administration of British India, you transmit a copy 
of the Resolution which you passed with the view of effecting 
the object to which I had directed your attention. 

2. I observe with satisfaction that you are " fully alive to the 
urgent political necessity for opening up to Natives of ability and 
character a more important, dignified, and lucrative sphere of 
employment in the administration of British India ; • ' and that 
you are prepared to give at once practical effect to this principle, 
by recognising the eligibility in the Non-Regulation Provinces 
of Natives thus qualified for grades in the public services, not 
hitherto open to them. 

3. This is a step in the right direction, of which I cordially 
approve, but it appears to me that there is room for carrying out 
the principle to a considerable extent in the Regulation Provinces 
also. The Legislature has determined that the more important 
and responsible appointments in those Provinces shall be admin- 

# Papers, Administration of Bengal, 1868, p. 36. 
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istered exclusively by those who are now admitted to the public 
service solely by competition ; but there is a large class of appoint- 
ments in the Regulation, as well in the Non-Regulation Provinces, 
some of them scarcely less honourable and lucrative than those 
reserved by law for the Covenanted Civil Service, to which the 
Natives of India have certainly a preferential claim, but which, 
as you seem to admit, have, up to this time, been too exclusively 
conferred upon Europeans. These persons, however competent, 
not having entered the service by the prescribed channel, can 
have no claim upon the patronage of the Government, none, at 
least, that ought to be allowed to over-ride the inherent rights of 
the Natives of the country ; and, therefore, while all due con- 
sideration should be shown to well-deserving incumbents, both as 
regards their present position and their promotion, there can be 
no valid reason why the class of appointments which they, now 
hold should not be filled, in future, by Natives of ability and high 
character. 

4. I trust, therefore, that you will be able to provide hereafter 
higher and better paid employment for Natives in the Regulation 
as well as in the Non-Regulation Provinces. — I have, Ac, 

(Signed) Stafford H. Northcotb. 



€€ 



Dissent by Sir Erskinb Perry. 

I object to the despatch passed on the 31st January last, 
because, in my opinion, it does not go far enough. 

" Our attention having been called to the evils which arise 
from the inability of Natives of India to obtain high office under 
Government, for which they are well fitted, the Secretary of State 
requested the Governor-General to take this important question 
iiifeo careful review. 

" The Governor-General fully admits the urgent political neces- 
sity for opening up to Natives a more important, dignified and 
lucrative sphere of employment under Government than they at 
present fill ; but he confines himself to recommending the Non- 
Regulation Provinces as the field in which the legitimate ambition 
of deserving Natives may be satisfied. 

u I respectfully submit that this is an incomplete view of the 
subject. The Non-Regulation Provinces of India are the most 
remote, the most backward, the furthest removed of all India 

I) 
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from any control by intelligent public opinion. It is obvious that 
a Native of sufficient competence and trustworthiness to admi- 
nister a high judical or administrative office in such a Province 
would be at least equally competent in his own Presidency, in the 
vicinity of the British capital, near his own seat of education, 
and whence he might derive all the succour and moral support 
of his educated friends, whether Native or English. 

" The reason given for closing the door to office is, the law 
reserves ' all higher appointments in Regulation Provinces for the 
Civil Service/ 

" But we are not discussing the law as lawyers ; we are asking 
statesmen to consider what sound policy requires. If the Govern- 
ment of India are of opinion that the Natives of India ought not 
to be excluded by law from employment in their own country, it 
will be easy enough for the Secretary of State to persuade Parlia- 
ment to mould the law accordingly. 

"A Select Committee of this Council reported in 1860 that, 
although technically all office in India was open to Natives, prac- 
tically they were excluded, and they made strong recommenda- 
tions for their larger admission to high posts. 

" I went somewhat further than my colleagues, and beg to 
append an extract from my views as recorded in the Report, as 
they are completely in point on the present occasion, and as I 
think they have been confirmed by the subsequent experience 
of eight years. ' One of our members (Sir Brskine Perry) is of 
opinion that the principle of an exclusive Civil Service can only 
be obtained with advantage to the State by giving to the Govern- 
ment larger powers of selection for certain offices to be defined 
by law than the rest of the Committee think either safe or expe- 
dient. For example, in the great practical change recommended 
unanimously by the Committee, the appointment of Natives to 
higher office under Government, the admission, as a general rule, 
must depend on public competition and scholarly acquirements. 
But the young men who will come forward to compete, though 
not belonging to the lower orders of society, as has sometimes 
been erroneously suggested, will nevertheless be men who occupy 
but a humble position in life, and who have received their educ- 
tion at the charge of the State, as Brahmins, Kayasts, Purvoes, 
&c. ; they belong to the castes on whom civil government has 
usually devolved under the soldierly rule of Rajputs and Mussul- 
mans, by whom letters and civil functions were held of little 
account. If the sons of wealthy Talukdars and Sirdars could be 
attracted to our service, the influence which it is seen the ojd 
landowning families in India still retain might be made auxiliary 
to the best purposes of Government. It would be hopeless to 
expect them at present to come in on competition, but if influen- 
tial administrators, men like Sir George Clerk or Sir John Law- 
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rence, were enabled to place the sons of Chiefs and others in 
subordinate office, and on competency being displayed, to promote 
them to high positions, great advantages might result, and a 
positive law which prevents such an arrangement would be an 
obstacle to good government. 

" The same arguments are applicable to the judicial service. 
It appears from despatches lately received from India that Natives 
are now training themselves so efficiently for judicial functions 
by the four years' course of legal studies now open to them, that 
steps are urgently recommended to be taken for improving the 
legal attainments of Civilians, so as to remove the inferiority 
which it is suggested will soon become apparent between them- 
selves and the legally trained Natives. 

" Yet, by existing law, no legally trained Native, and no English 
lawyer, however conversant with the country, can be appointed 
a Zillah Judge in a Regulation Province. 

"What was to have been desired from the Government of 
India was a statesmanlike survey of the policy of this law ; and 
if it were found that a larger and more liberal entry to the 
Service in India was required, then the whole question of salaries, 
furlough rules, and other regulations, would have to bo deter- 
mined, as of course a Native Civil Service located in their own 
country would not require the high temptations which are neces- 
sary to induce the educated Englishman to undergo expatriation 
to an ungenial climate." 

(Signed) E. Pbbby. 
8th February, 1868. 



Dissent by Sir Bartlb Frerb. 

" I concur in much of what Sir Erskine Perry says, and espe- 
cially in his wish that the despatch had shown in more detail how 
much the dealing of the Government of India falls short of what we 
might have expected from them on the most important subject." 

In a Minute subsequently recorded by him on the 18th 
February, 1868, Sir Bartle Frere declares it to be well 
known " that the Government of India often has opportu- 
nities of giving high and responsible employment to com- 
petent Natives of India, and that the bar is as often social 
or sentimental as legal ; in other words it is a bar which 
might be overcome, if there were a real anxiety to over- 
come it." 

D 2 
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" Experience also," he continues, '* teaches that where the 
bar is a pure technicality, it is not generally dealt with by 
our Government in a spirit of real anxiety to employ Native 
agency as extensively and to pay it as liberally as possible." 

.Referring to the despatches of the Indian Government, 
he says : — 

" A rather pompous parade is made of a few crumbs of patron- 
age which can now be thrown to Natives ; and an opinion is im- 
plied perhaps, rather than expressed, that this is qnite as mnch 
as Natives or their advocates can expect. 

" But I nowhere find any indication of a belief in the possibility 
of improving Native agency in those points in which we consider 
it inferior to the agency of Europeans ; and in the absence of any 
belief in the possibility of such improvement, it is hardly to be 
expected that we should find suggestions for promoting it. 

" It seems to me not only that such improvement is possible, 
but that it affords a better chance of attaining the object we have 
in view than any partial remedy, such as an enlargement of the 
list of appointments open to Natives. 

" One very simple and easy mode of improving the Native Ser- 
vice is to give better pay. 

" There are other points more important than those which can 
be secured by improvement of pay, in which I have no doubt im- 
provement of Native agency is very possible ; for instance, the 
feelings of the servants towards the Government they serve. I 
have no doubt it is very possible to secure a far more complete 
identification of interests than we generally find at preseut ; but 
I do not think the spirit of many of the papers sent to us by the 
Government of India is likely to promote this object, for I can 
imagine nothing more galling to a Native possessed of any proper 
feeliug than the self-satisfied supercilious spirit which is occasion- 
ally apparent." 

Notwithstanding these weighty opinions, — to which nume- 
rous others might be added of equal authority, in a chain 
coming down to the present day from the time of Sir Thomas 
Munro and Sir John Malcolm, to which may be added the 
enactment of thirty-seven years ago, that no person in India 
" shall by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 
office or employment," * — notwithstanding the two special 
Eeports of 1860 and 1867 from Committees of the Indian 
Council to the Secretary of State noticed above, notwith- 

* Act III of William IV (1833), clause 87. 
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standing the Secretary of State's despatches of 31 st May, 
1867, and 8th February 1868, — in the three years that 
have elapsed from the date of the last mentioned despatch, 
no practical step has been taken in the direction recom- 
mended by the Indian Council and commanded by Her 
Majesty's Government. No further perceptible introduction 
has been made of Natives "to a more important, dignified 
and lucrative sphere of employment," either in the Regu- 
lation or Non-Regulation Provinces, — not even in Mysore 
or Berar, the territory of Native States under temporary 
British management. I say that no * practical ' or * percep- 
tible ' step has been taken, because it is j ust possible that 
some one or two appointments of this description may have 
escaped the observation of myself, and of those whom I 
have consulted. 

The fair promise of 1862, — when the High Courts and 
.Legislative Councils were constituted by Act of Parliament, 
— has blossomed with very scanty performance. Ten or 
twelve Native gentlemen are now admitted to honorary 
seats in the local Councils, with very confined powers of 
legislation ; three or four have seats in the Governor-Gene- 
ral's Council, for legislative purposes only, with no right to 
any voice or any information whatever on matters of general 
policy or finance. And of these hardly has one been ever 
selected who can be considered as an intellectual notable, 
or a fair representative of the class that tvants to be repre- 
sented. They are for the most part mere ornamental 
dummies. Two or three eminent Hindoo lawyers have 
been made Judges of the High Courts of Calcutta and 
Bombay — the only instances I believe, of any Natives 
having been promoted since 1862, to paid offices that had 
been previously unattainable. And with this formal homage 
to the declared intentions of Parliament, the liberality of 
the Government of India seems to have stopped. 

The great body of Native advocates and public servants, 
after the first congratulations had died away, can have 
derived but little encouragement from the occasional eleva- 
tion of a distinguished Hindoo to the highest judicial bench, 
a place to which few of them, as, indeed, few English 
Civilians or barristers can aspire. A somewhat broader 
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entrance to a career of usefulness and honour, some earnest 
of a share in the ordinary prizes, would have been far more 
convincing, and far more gratifying than this rare allotment 
of one extraordinary prize to one conspicuous person. 

Two appointments of Native officials to posts of consider- 
able responsibility and importance, have not been over- 
looked by me, — though others may have escaped my notice, 
— and demand full appreciation. Six years ago, Colonel 
Meade, then Governor-General's Agent in Central India,* 
nominated a Mahomedan gentleman, to the immediate 
management of a small Rajpoot State, Rutlam, the chief 
town of which is noted as the principal opium mart in 
Western Malwa. After six years' probation the Moslem 
administrator of Rutlam is thus spoken of by General Daly, 
the present Agent to the Viceroy, in a recent Report : — 

" Meer Shahamut Ali, the Superintendent, has a knowledge of 
his countrymen and an experience of the effect of British rule and 
civilisation upon them which no Englishman can acquire ; his ob- 
servations are from points of view foreign to us. He is not only- 
familiar with questions affecting the races, customs, and interior 
economy of the people, but is well- versed in the ancient and 
modern history of the Bast. During our occupation of Affghani- 
stan, Shahamut Ali was employed there in the Political Depart- 
ment. Few possess his acquaintance with Affghan affairs and 
Affghan men ; from connections then formed, his relations with 
the country have at no time ceased. He has visited Europe, 
and was some months in England; and through our literature, 
periodicals and press, is well abreast of public opinion upon general 
politics. Meer Shahamut Ali has been upwards of a quarter of a 
century attached to the Central India Agency. Colonel Meade 
selected him for the Superintendentship of Rutlam in 1864, on 
the death of the Rajah, whose heir was a .child in arms. The 
State was convulsed with dissension and burdened with debts. 
Colonel Meade was of opinion that in such a hot-bed of intrigue 
Shahamut Ali, with his knowledge and caution, which amounts 
almost to a craft, was more likely to succeed in restoring order 
and harmony than any English officer whom he could select for 
such a position. The wisdom of the choice has been abundantly 
justified/' 

* Now Chief Commissioner of Mysore. This officer distinguished 
himself by his combined military and political services during the Re- 
bellion of 1857-8-9, and in the latter year captured the most formidable 
of the rebel leaders, Benee Rao Topee, commonly called Tantia Topee. 
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The other appointment to which I refer is that of Rao 
Bahadoor Shumbhoo Purshad by the Government of Bombay, 
in October, 1870, to superintend the administration of 
Morvee, a small State in Guzerat, with a revenue of about 
£40,000 a year, during the minority of its Thakoor or 
Chieftain. 

These two appointments reflect great credit on the autho- 
rities who made them, and undoubtedly bear testimony to 
the growth of liberal views. A very few years ago, both 
places would assuredly have been filled up by the first 
young gentleman of the Civil or Military Service who had 
sufficient interest at home or at head-quarters to obtain the 
notice of Government. Each of them would have had a 
Meer Shahamut Ali or a Shumbhoo Purshad at his elbow to 
coach him and keep him straight, but these would have 
worked in the background, and have got none of the credit. 
And even now it wfll be observed that these distinguished 
Native officials are not admitted into the regular hierarchy, 
or brought into the line of promotion. Their functions are 
temporary ; they are posted out of British territory ; their 
salaries are to be drawn from the revenues of Native States 
and not from the British treasury. If any other appoint- 
ments of Natives to posts of equal importance can be 
pointed out, they will be found, I believe, to be of this 
description. 

The only hint that has to my knowledge come from India 
within the last two years as to any positive action of the 
Viceregal Government for or against Native interests in the 
great permanent establishments, appeared in the Indian 
papers of August, 1870, and, if it is to be trusted, seems to 
threaten the entire exclusion of Natives from all the higher 
places in one Department where several of them have 
already won distinction under great disadvantages. 

" It is said that the Government of India has ruled, or intends 
to rule, that for the future Uncovenanted gazetted appointments 
in the Financial Department are not to be given to Natives."* 

At the same time we hear of plans for new Departments, 
far beyond the scope of Native ambition or imagination, 
most opportunely conceived, as if to console and compen- 

* Homeward Mail, October 1st, 1870. 
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sate the Covenanted Civil Service for any actual or impend- 
ing diminution of the great prizes reserved for its members. 
Thus, before the long threatened abolition of the useless 
and expensive Board of Revenue at Calcutta is carried into 
effect, we are told that a Ministry of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture is to be instituted, chiefly to protect and foster — if we 
may trust their special organs, — the interests of British ma- 
nufacturers and exporters, and of their agents and correspon- 
dents at Bombay and Calcutta. The first Secretary, or 
Director- General, has already been, it is said, nominated in 
the person of Mr. J. H. Rivett Carnac, now Cotton Commis- 
sioner for the Central Provinces and Berar, undoubtedly, 
the best qualified man in all India for such an office. And 
yet it may be confidently predicted that the new Depart- 
ment, if not restricted to the harmless though costly collec- 
tion and compilation of statistics, will inevitably, like its 
more humble germ and prototype, the Cotton Commission, 
soon take to promoting a course of interference with private 
enterprise by legislation or administration, that must be 
either abortive or oppressive. 

The following paragraph has recently appeared in the 
London weekly papers devoted to Indian affairs : — 

" We understand that General Cunningham, late of the Bombay 
Engineers, has been appointed Surveyor-General of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, with orders to proceed to India immedi- 
ately, and organise on an extended scale the operations for the 
preservation of Indian architecture, which have been already so 
successfully initiated by the Government of India." 

Certainly for such an object no better agent could have 
been selected than the accomplished author of " The Bhilsa 
Topes ; " and the most interesting results may be expected 
from his researches "on an extended scale." But those 
researches will be more appreciated in Europe than in 
India, — indeed, like those pursued in Egypt, Syria, and the 
Holy Land, their results will be appropriated in the West, 
and hardly noticed in the country where the researches are 
carried on. The Government of the Sultan has not been 
asked or expected, I believe, to pay for the explorations of 
Nineveh, or for those now in progress at Jerusalem, nor 
have the labours of Egyptologists at Berlin, Paris and 
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London, been lightened at the expense of the Egyptian 
Viceroyalty. It is not easy to see how the Kyots of the 
Ganges and the Nerbudda can derive any benefit from these 
antiquarian studies, or why they ought to be called upon 
to pay for an Archaeological Survey, any more than the 
Fellahs of the Nile, or the Eayahs of the Euphrates. 

The Archaeological Surveyor-General of India is to receive 
a salary of £2,500 a year, in addition to his pension ; 
besides which he is to be allowed to engage a sufficient 
establishment. It would be difficult to explain to our 
benighted pupils of Bombay and Calcutta why an English 
gentleman should thus be mounted on his hobby at the 
public expense, and in the most costly style, to supply 
literary material for the learned Societies of Europe. 

One would like to know whether any very urgent demand 
has ever been made from Calcutta for the institution of this 
roving Commission, and whether the Home Government 
really supposes that by measures like this it is assisting 
Lord Mayo and his colleagues in the arduous task of curing 
a chronic deficit. 

There is one Department of the public service in India 
for which, above all others,, it might be supposed, Natives 
would be considered eligible, — the Department of Public 
Works. Even the most timid and jealous ruler could 
hardly fear that the officials of this Department would 
acquire undue political influence. On the other hand, 
among well qualified and well selected Natives of the 
country it might be reasonably expected that some compen- 
sation would be found for the deficient knowledge of local 
details, and want of insight into the fluctuations of trade 
and of the labour-market, to which the manifold short- 
comings, failures, and extravagances of the Department 
have been very fairly attributed. 

There have never been wanting, and are not now wanting, 
some remarkable examples of Natives who under the cold 
shade of exclusion and neglect have shown great ability as 
architects and engineers. But even if the craft had become 
extinct, innumerable ancient buildings and hydraulic works 
of monumental, grandeur, attest the constructive faculty 
of the Indian races. 
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A correspondent of the leading Bombay journal, recently 
travelling through the District of Nulkoonda in the Nizam's 
Dominions, remarks as follows : — 

" The next sight which strikes the eye is the wonderful chain 
of immense tanks and reservoirs scattered all over the country, 
which having long fallen into disuse from neglect are now being 
renewed by the wise administration of the Nawab Salar Jung", 
the Prime Minister of the Deccan. Some of the tanks are in 
the midst of dense jungle. These sites, from incontrovertible 
proofs, were once smiling fields and populated country, watered 
by these tanks, from the failure of which vast tracts have now 
become almost depopulated. It is impossible to guess the exact 
date of the building of these tanks ; but there is one feature 
which encourages one to attribute them to Mahomedan hands, 
and that feature, so very remarkable in the construction of every 
tank-sluice, is the arch, so attractive in all ancient Mahomedan 
architecture. There is no doubt they were very reproductive 
tanks in their time, and now that Salar Jung has determined 
upon bringing them into use again, the revenue will be increased 
wonderfully.* 

And I think that when the Nawab Salar Jung sets about 
it, — although he may, perhaps, ask for the advice and assist- 
ance of some of our Civil Engineers, — he will contrive to 
get the work done much more economically and quite as 
effectively as it could be done by our Department of Public 
Works. 

The following short extract from a very able and interest- 
ing "Memorandum on the Madras Famine of 1866," by 
Mr. K. A. Dalyell, then Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
now one of the Secretaries to the Madras Government, 
suggests very forcibly that after all some of the Native 
Governments cannot have been so selfish or shortsighted, 
or careless of the interests of the population as they are 
sometimes represented, and also that if Native engineers 
were duly trained, and performed their work efficiently, 
with such rude means of instruction, and such very limited 
scientific acquirements as can have existed under Hindoo 
rule, it might not be found impossible for the British 
Government to turn its educational system to an imme- 
diately available object, and to raise the school of Indian 
engineers and architects, if it honestly set about it. 

* Times of India, November 12th, 1870. 
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" The necessity of keeping the existing works of irrigation in 
thorough repair is, however, of still greater moment ; and it is 
much to be feared that an inefficient system of management 
which lasted upwards of fifty years, and an insufficient allowance 
for the purpose during the last ten years, have had the effect of 
permitting a large number of tho irrigation works which were 
bequeathed to the British Government by their Native prede- 
cessors, to fall into disrepair." 

The great annicut (or weir) of the Godavery, the most 
important contribution our Government has made to the 
irrigation of Southern India, is only an imitation of the 
Tanjore system of waterworks, whence General Sir Arthur 
Cotton got the practical knowledge and experience which 
he has turned to such splendid account ; and the later 
works on the Toongabuddra by the Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany, are only a mere copy of works effected 500 years 
ago higher up on the same river, and which are still causing 
the production of enormous quantities of grain. The 
annicuts near the ancient Hindoo city of Beeja Nuggur, 
now in ruins, have survived the Kingdom .and the city they 
were created to supply. 

The Report of the Committee of 1866, of which Colonel 
Edward Lawford, R.E., was President, to consider Sir Arthur 
Cotton's plan for improving the Ganges Canal, likewise 
explains that the more important works of irrigation in 
India, some of them of stupendous magnitude and con- 
structed with wonderful ingenuity and skill, are not new, 
but are revivals or extensions of " an extensive system of 
hydraulic works which had been in operation for ages before 
the country came under our rule." 

We read in the Calcutta weekly paper, the Friend of India 
of January 30th, 1868 :— 

" Without thorough repairs half the tanks in Mysore are posi- 
tively unsafe, and a fourth more are breached or out of order. 
Major Sankey some time ago acknowledged the inability of the 
Public Works Department to deal with irrigation, and pressed for 
the formation of a separate Department" 

" The older works, some of them dating back into the fifteenth 
century, were constructed with greater care, and apparently with 
the interests of posterity more in view.'* 

In the few words I have placed in italics we have a very 
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good instance of the universal tendency of English officials 
in India to recommend on the slightest pretext, the creation 
of more appointments for their own class. Having admitted 
" the inability " of the highly salaried officers of his own 
Department " to deal with irrigation/' — that is to say, their 
inefficiency for the most important duty confided to them, 
a duty which was well performed by the Native Govern- 
ment, with no such costly machinery, — the Chief Engineer 
of Mysore proposes the formation of a new list of good 
things for his friends and brother officers. 

And in using the word ' inefficiency ' I mean to employ 
it in no offensive sense ; I mean no more by it than the 
Chief Engineer, as interpreted by the Editor of the Friend 
of India, means by the word * inability/ I have no doubt 
whatever that the Department contains a fair proportion of 
able and accomplished officers, although the services of many 
of them — owing to the extravagant Indian system of a 
fixed establishment in every Province and District, without 
reference to the work on hand, — are thrown away in the 
superintendence of simple operations such as common roads 
or buildings, while others, unfit for much more, draw large 
salaries for mere office routine. 

I have no doubt that the inability of the Department in 
Mysore, for example, to maintain the more important works 
of irrigation in an efficient state, has arisen from " too much 
writing, and too little action," from the time of the superior 
officers being occupied " in work that might equally well be 
done by subordinates." I quote from a friendly critic in 
the Calcutta Review, who after expatiating on what he 
considers the greatest defect in the Department, that it 
attempts to "guard against dishonesty or stupidity by 
mechanical checks/' so that " for every trivial proceeding 
within each official's scope of duty he must either get pre- 
vious sanction from the next higher link in the chain, or 
report his proceedings for subsequent approval," urges in 
particular that the "Superintending Engineers, who were 
meant to be and ought to be continually perambulating 
their Circles and stirring up their Executives with advice, 
approval or rebuke, should not be allowed to settle down 
into snug stations, where they become mere sanctioning 
machines, and traps for correspondence." 
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The same writer thus alludes to one characteristic infir- 
mity of the Indian Government, its clannish tenderness 
for the prescriptive claims of all its Covenanted and 
Commissioned servants, and especially for their claims of 
seniority : — 

" If there are a few men here and there who cannot be trusted 
out of leading strings, let them be removed to more appropriate 
employments, or dispensed with altogether. Government is far 
too patient of incapable*. If it be thought unwise to deprive 
the Government service of its one great attraction — security, — 
let the noodles be pensioned off. There are not a few Public 
Works officers, of whom the State would be cheaply rid at a 
moderate annuity for life." 

He attributes the bad work and constructive failures 
with which the Department has been charged, partly to 
" the existing system tying down the Engineers too much 
to the desk, and preventing their giving so much personal 
care to their work as they should," but chiefly to " the 
sacrifice of the requirements of the service to personal 
claims, by the employment of individuals whose profes- 
sional attainments would not qualify them for engineering 
duties in any other part of the world."* 

Our object, however, at present is not to discuss the 
defects of the Public Works Department, or to suggest a 
remedy, — though I may briefly express my belief that the 
healthy competition of Native engineers would raise the 
standard of work, chiefly by weakening the clannish ten- 
derness of which I have spoken, — so much as to protest 
against participating in the common delusion of all official 
classes, that the best cure for their errors and deficiencies is 
to be found in the multiplication of their numbers, and the 
enhanced rapidity of their promotion. 

The inclination of every Department is always in favour 
of its own enlargement. A very natural conviction, similar 
to that of the traditional cobbler that " there is nothing like 
leather," pervades most professions in the world. But it is 
against the influence of these very natural convictions, that 
he who aspires to be a supreme ruler of men must learn to 
guard himself. He will meet them at every turn. He must 

* Calcutta Beview, No. C, April, 1870, p. 65, 69. 
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learn to guide his experts, and not allow them to guide, 
him. This is especially incumbent on the head of an irre- 
sponsible Government, — a Government like that of India, 
exempt from popular control, shut out from popular 
sympathy and instruction. 

By Clause VI of the Governor-General of India Act of 
1869, the Viceroy in Council is empowered to frame rules 
and regulations for the admission of Natives into the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service in India, without any restriction as to 
age. Not only have no appointments been made, but th« 
preliminary rules and regulations required by the. Act have 
not as yet been promulgated. In time, no doubt, they will 
appear in the Gazette. In time two or three promotions of 
distinguished Native officials may take place ; two or three 
young men of rank and education may be brought into the 
Civil Service under this Act, without having to undergo 
a voyage to England, and the chances of a competitive 
examination. But if the Imperial Ministers and Legislators 
are really impressed with the great and growing mischief 
and danger of absolutely excluding Natives from a political 
career in their own country, and from the higher branches 
of its administration ; if they were really in earnest in the 
liberal measures and instructions of the last few years ; if 
they did not, and do not intend them to have no result but 
what Sir Bartle Frere calls "the pompous parade of a few 
crumbs of patronage," * their execution must not be left 
entirely to the good will and discretion of the local autho- 
rities. Constant vigilance, frequent and stringent reminders, 
will most certainly be required, before the arrogance of 
race, the intolerance of cteed and custom, the professional 
prejudices and class interests that stand in the way, can be 
so far overcome as to allow a fair appreciation of Native 
talent, a fair recognition of Native merits and services. 
Until some such direct scrutiny is instituted as an annual 
Return to Parliament of appointments and promotions of 
Natives to the higher class of offices, there will continue to 
be nothing but a colourable compliance with the orders of 
the Secretary of State. 

But fresh obstacles appear sometimes from the most un- 

* Ante, p. 36. 
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expected quarter. It can be of little use to put some check 
on the nepotism of Calcutta, if the process of sedulously 
planting young Englishmen, and excluding Indians, is pur- 
sued in London, by new and improved machinery. 

At such a time as this, when every day brings additional 
proof of the capacity of Natives of India for the superior 
branches of administration, — when the higher education of 
the last twenty years has produced a new generation begin- 
ning to be conscious of its powers, claiming already, though 
in uncertain tones, that recognition for which to-morrow 
they may clamour, — and when political inquiry, taking the 
line of a temperate and intelligent criticism of British go- 
vernment, has fastened itself upon the finances, and especi- 
ally upon the extraordinary growth of the Home Charges, 
now demanding nearly one fourth of the net revenues of 
India— at such a time as this, it is much to be regretted 
that in the very quarter where all such schemes should be 
crushed, a scheme should be brought forward calculated at 
once to swell the Home Charges and to aggravate the diffi- 
culty of the admission of Native Engineers to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, — almost indeed to perpetuate their 
exclusion. 

There are at present nearly nine hundred superior or 
gazetted places in the Indian Public Works Department, of 
which about three hundred and fifty are filled by officers of 
the Eoyal Engineers and Staff Corps, the remainder, about 
five hundred and fifty in number, being held by civilians, of 
whom only two or three in the lower class of these appoint- 
ments, are Natives. It is now intended that forty or fifty 
young Civil Engineers shall be annually sent out from Eng- 
land to fill up vacancies in the Department. 

On the 29th of July, 1870, the Duke of Argyll, Secretary 
of State for India, addressing the House of Lords on the 
subject of the Indian finances, announced the intention of 
Government to found a College in England for the educa- 
tion of Civil Engineers for India, hoping, as he said, " to 
erect them into the character of a Service imbued with 
something of the old spirit of the servants of the Indian 
Government, — some of the esprit de corps which was so 
valuable in the old servants of the East India Company." 
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The noble Duke proceeded to explain that " a very distin- 
guished officer who had returned from India, Col. Chesney, 
had his heart in the work, and he looked forward to the ex- 
periment with great hopes of success. It would/' his Grace 
continued, "afford an opening to young men in this country 
which they would, he thought, be anxious to seize, because 
it would enable them to secure a very considerable position 
almost immediately on their arrival in India, when they 
would start with a salary of about £400 a year, and rise in 
their profession by selection and ability, while they would 
have the prospect of retiring with a pension larger than in 
former times." 

Undoubtedly this scheme would "afford an opening to 
young men in this country;" "secure for them a very consi- 
derable position almost immediately on their arrival in 
India," and give them " the prospect of retiring with a 
pension larger than in former times." But an opening to a 
very considerable position would be thereby closed against 
the young men of another country, and that country their 
own ; while the expense of closing that opening, of esta- 
blishing and maintaining the College, and of providing the 
furlough and sick leave pay in England, and the prospective 
pensions, "larger than in former times," for the English 
Engineers, would be thrown upon India, and serve to swell 
the enormous Home Charges, already a source of discontent, 
by some of the most odious and iniquitous items possible. 

Since the previous pages were written, the establishment 
of the Indian Civil Engineering College at Cooper's Hill, 
Surrey, under the orders of the Secretary of State, with 
Colonel Chesney as Principal, has been officially announced ; 
candidates have been invited by public advertisement to 
seek for admission by a competitive examination. The 
College is to open, probably with a full complement of stu- 
dents, in July, 1871. It is computed that between forty 
and fifty young Civil Engineers may be annually drafted to 
India, who, we are told by a Liberal weekly paper generally 
well informed on Indian affairs, " will start with £420 a 
year, will rise rapidly, partly by seniority, partly by capa- 
city, to £3,000 a year, and will enjoy the regular advan- 
tages of sick leave, furlough and pension." 
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" In other words, they will be about twice as well off as the 
average Indian officer, by whose side they will take rank, and 
very nearly as well off as the Indian Civilian ; will enjoy as good 
a position in fact as is open to most human beings willing to 
ascept an official salary." * 

The annual supply of these fortunate youths will be 
quite sufficient to bar the advance of all Native Engineers, 
to discourage Natives from entering that profession, and to 
destroy every ordinary inducement for a scientific education 
in India. This may be a righteous and beneficent policy, 
and I may be too stupid to comprehend it, for the opening 
afforded to young men in this country does not quite satisfy 
the Liberal journal we have quoted. The records of Hailey- 
bury and Addiscombe, and existing experience of other 
Government Colleges, do not lead to any reasonable suppo- 
sition that the institution at Cooper's Hill will ever be self- 
supporting. The Spectator, however, considers that " the 
householders" of Great Britain "have a right to a chance 
of Indian careers" for their sons, that " the enormous fee" 
of £150 a year for board and lodging, and tuition at the 
College is " an unfairness" they ought to "resent," and be- 
lieves that when "the householders see" it, this u heavy sum 
will certainly be reduced," — so that a larger proportion of 
the current expenses incurred for the exclusion of Natives 
from the Public Works Department, ought, according to this 
Liberal Editor, to be extracted from the Natives themselves 
than even the Secretary of State contemplates. 

The Homeward Mail> a London journal for old Indians, 
giving all the news of the East and discussing all Eastern 
topics, sees much in the new Engineering College "deserving 
of public support." " Certain points," however, we are told, 
" are open to a word of criticism." 

"In the first place, the salary of these young Engineers is 
too small. It begins at 4,200 rupees (£420 a year), from which 
must be deducted, as compared with such an income in England, 
one-third for the extra expense of living and clothing, and pro- 
bably another third for expense of moving and travelling expenses. 
As the income advances, there will be, probably, a wife and family, 
occasionally a passage home for self or wife, and perhaps £100 

• 

* The Spectator, December 10th, 1870. 
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a year for the education of children in England. To this add the 
discomfort of being an exile from home, and the risk of ill-health 
from a hot climate, and the offer of salary is not very tempting." 

Having thus put in a good word for the new Service, 
with natural sympathy for the antecedents of its subscribers 
and the prospects of their sons, the Homeward Mail then 
proceeds to make a suggestion — and a very sensible one 
too, — which deserves careful attention. 

" There are a number of officers unemployed in the Staff Corps 
and in the cadres of mutinied Native Regiments in Bengal under 
thirty years of age, who should be allowed to offer themselves 
for examination for the Public Works in India. They are most 
of them well up in the Native languages, and are in many respects 
likely to prove more useful than raw recruits. They might study 
engineering in India. " * 

If it had only happened to strike the journalist that 
there are a few other persons besides unemployed officers 
of the Staff Corps and mutinied Regiments, who " might 
study engineering in India," he could haidly have escaped 
the conclusion, that the new Service and the new College 
to furnish its " raw recruits," would be most obstructive 
and oppressive in their action. 

Nor is the new establishment at Cooper's Hill, the only 
scheme recently matured for the augmentation of Home 
patronage and Home expenditure. The following invitation 
has been extensively advertised in the leading newspapers 
of the United Kingdom. 

" India Office. 
" By Order of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

" Notice is heebby given, that it is intended to send to India 
annually a certain number of young men, trained and educated 
for ultimate employment in the higher branches of the Depart- 
ment for the conservation and management of the Forests under 
the Government of India. 

Eight young men will be selected in February next, to go to 
India at the end of 1871. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the salaries of the 
appointments in the three Presidencies range between that sum 
and £1,900 a year. 

* Homeward Mail, Jauuary 2nd, 1871. 
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Applicants must be British subjects above 17 and under 25 
years of age." 

After describing the educational qualifications that all 
candidates must possess, it goes on to say, 

" If selected, they will be further required to go through a 
course of training and instruction in Forestry and cognate 
sciences for two years and a half, in France or Germany, previous 
to their departure for India, and the Secretary of State will contri 
bute £50 at the end of each half-year towards the expenses of their 
training, in the case of such candidates as are favourably reported 
on by their instructors. In addition to this, if it should be found 
practicable, the young men will be required to place themselves 
under an approved forester in Scotland for a few months before 
they go out to India. 

" More detailed information as to these appointments may be 
had on application to the Under Secretary of State for India, 
India Office, Westminster. 

(Signed) Herman Merivale." 

It is, of course, clearly understood that the stipendiary 
training and instruction of these young gentlemen in 
France, Germany, and Scotland, is carried on at the expense 
of the people of India, themselves excluded from "the 
higher branches," and who will also, as in the case of the 
Civil Engineers, be taxed for the supply of furlough and 
sick leave pay and pensions to be remitted to England for 
the gentlemen of this new Department. 

Aid when I say that the Natives of India are excluded 
from the higher branches of these, and indeed of all Depart- 
ments in their own country, let me not be met by the answer 
that being qualified as British subjects, they can come to 
London and compete for admission to the new Civil Engi- 
neers' College, or offer themselves as candidates for the Forest 
Conservancy appointments. The fact that five or six young 
Hindoos, by extraordinary efforts of moral courage and 
self-denial, have within about as many years succeeded in 
passing for the Civil Service by competition in London, 
would not make such an answer any the less a mockery. 
Imagine the parents and guardians of a young gentleman 
desirous of entering the public service in England, being 
told that he must reside for two years, and take the chance 
of a competitive examination in India, or in Australia ! 

e 2 
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It may, however, be objected that persons thoroughly 
acquainted with the modern system of Forest Conservancy 
are not to be found in India, or even in England, and that 
for a few years at least, in order to form a new school of 
Conservators for India, we are absolutely compelled to 
resort for instruction to the continent. 

The reply is obvious. If this be the case, — and if you 
really wish to do the business in the most economical 
manner, in the manner most beneficial and most instructive 
to the nations over whom you rule, and with whose revenues 
you are entrusted, — engage your teachers in Scotland, in 
France, or in Germany, — the high terms you can offer will 
enable you to secure the best men, — send them out to 
India, and let them form the new school of Forest Conser- 
vancy there. They will be able to apply their scientific 
and practical knowledge, with due modifications, to the 
climatic, botanic and topographic specialities with which 
they will become acquainted, so that their pupils will be 
more completely prepared for the actual task before them, 
than if they had been carefully trained in European lati- 
tudes, and turned out to work on their own responsibility 
in regions within or near the Tropics. 

Again, for such a profession as this, demanding much 
exposure to the sun and to all the influences of an Indian 
climate, Natives might be supposed in some respects better 
qualified, looking at public interests only, than Englishmen. 
Certainly, a fair sprinkling of them in the higher branch 
could not fail to be advantageous in every way. For 
example, Native officials "located in their own country 
would not," as Sir Erskine Perry observed in the "Dissent" 
already quoted, " require the high temptations which are 
necessary to induce the educated Englishman to undergo 
expatriation to an ungenial climate." * Even if salaries 
were equalised, and no special or personal allowance were 
allotted to servants engaged in Europe, the furlough rules 
and retiring regulations for Natives would impose a much 
smaller burden on the State than those applicable to British 
officers, and their pay during sick leave — for shorter periods 
than Englishmen would require, — and their pensions on 

* Ante, p. 35. 
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retirement, would be drawn and expended in India, instead 
of going to increase the Home Charges. 

On the same principles, and with the same objects, if due 
economy and a reasonable consideration for the feelings and 
interests of the rapidly growing class of educated Natives, 
are truly and honestly kept in view, let the school or several 
schools for Civil Engineers be established in India, and if 
" an opening to a very considerable position " be offered on 
the attainment of a certain degree of merit, there will be 
no lack of students, and no lack of graduates. 

The Duke of Argyll, in the speech already quoted, said 
that there was " one College in India for the education of 
Civil Engineers." His Grace probably referred to the 
Eoorkee College. There is an Engineering College also at 
Poonah, to which Natives are admitted ; but there are only 
two Natives occupying any place in the higher branch of 
the Public Works Department in the Bombay Presidency. 
At Madras, likewise, a similar institution exists, and the 
appointments of English and East Indian pupils from that 
College, to respectable situations in the Public Works De- 
partment occasionally appear in the Madras Gazette. I 
never remember seeing such an appointment of a Native, 
nor do I believe there is a single Native employed in the 
superior ranks of the Madras engineering establishments. 

The general result is this, that although there are no 
positive rules, excluding Natives from the better class of 
Uncovenanted appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department, somehow or other they are never appointed, — 
simply, I believe, in consequence of that " social and senti- 
mental bar," that " self-satisfied and supercilious spirit," of 
which Sir Bartle Frere speaks,* and which the two most 
recent developments of India Office liberality, which I have 
just noticed, seem unhappily intended to pamper and per- 
petuate. 

To govern a great continent is a task very different, not 
only in scale but in kind, from that* of managing a large 
office. Administration is not Government. Every Depart- 
ment may be in good working condition ; reports and 
returns, balance-sheets and tabular statements may come in 

* Ante, p. 35, 36. 
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as regularly as clock-work ; and yet no hint may reach the 
Imperial authorities of growing disaffection or impending 
dangers. Public servants, civil and military, may be well 
disciplined and well contented, but the feelings and temper 
of the general population may be of a very different nature. 
A most harmonious esprit de corps — something like " the 
old spirit" of the East India Company's Service,* may 
pervade the official ranks ; scientific Colonels and learned 
Generals, handsomely provided for in Civil Engineering 
Colleges, or Archaeological Surveys, may have their " heart 
in the work," and yet a very different heart and a very 
different spirit may animate the people of the country, who 
find themselves compelled to pay for antiquarian pursuits 
of purely European interest, and for newly devised official 
Guilds, in addition to the Indian Civil Service and Army, 
for the exclusive benefit of English gentlemen. 

Mr. J. W. Kaye, in the second volume of his " Sepoy 
War," observes, " There is nothing in which English states- 
manship in India fails more egregiously than in the incapa- 
city to discover, or unwillingness to recognise, the prevailing 
sentiments of the people by whom our statesmen are sur- 
rounded." Instead of hankering after " the old spirit which 
was so valuable in the old servants of the EaBt India Com- 
pany," our statesmen had better strive to put a new spirit 
into the subjects of the Queen. They had better try to 
discover and recognise the prevailing sentiments of the 
people they have undertaken to rule. Instead of devising 
new Departments and enlarging old ones into new Services, 
■ — to be " imbued with something like the esprit de corps 
of the East India Company's Service,"- — measures most 
burdensome to the finances, most injurious to the cause of 
education in India, most disheartening and insulting to well 
qualified Natives, — they had better try to find work for the 
superfluous young Civilians,t and for the host of unem- 
ployed officers of the Staff Corps now receiving salaries 
from £450 to £l,200'a.year, at all the Hill stations and 
garrisons, bored to death with what is called general, more 
properly nominal, duty. Instead of troubling themselves 
overmuch about the spirit of the Services, let them try 

* Ante, p. 47. t Appendix B. 
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to understand the spirit of the countless races of India. 
Assuredly the spirit of their leaders will not be rendered 
more docile, more submissive or more friendly by the erec- 
tion of a series of ingenious, turn-stiles, at their expense, to 
keep the common herd of the country out. of the richest 
pastures, and to let in annually a young flock of the elect 
and favoured race. 



APPENDIX 

. (A.) 

THE PUBLIC WORKS EXPOSURE AT ALLAHABAD. 

(Page 10.) 

The following are some extracts from the Resolutions 
dated 30th of November, 1870, passed by the Government 
of India on the Report of the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the defects in the new barracks and other build- 
ings at Allahabad. 

" At the end of June last, the attention of his Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council was drawn to a report in the public 
papers that an accident, accompanied by loss of human life, had 
occurred to one of the buildings in course of construction at the 
Gun Carriage Factory at Allahabad. 

" 2. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor being at the time 
absent from Allahabad, the Superintending Engineer at that place 
was called upon for an immediate report, which was shortly re- 
ceived. From this report it appeared that the accident was of so 
serious a nature, that the Governor-General in Council considered 
it necessary to appoint a special Committee to investigate the 
matter fully. 

" 3. The Committee were directed to report, through the Go- 
vernment of the North- Western Provinces, on the causes which 
had led to the catastrophe, and on the responsibility of the several 
officers of the Public Works Department, contractors, or others, 
in any way connected with the design or construction of the 
building. 

"4. The Committee were also instructed to examine all the 
other buildings of the new factory, particularly those that would 
be subject to the vibration caused by machinery in motion, and 
to report on their state. 

" 5. The Committee were further directed to inspect any build- 
ings at Allahabad constructed lately, wholly or in part, by the 
same agency (whether officers of the Public Works Department, 
or contractors) as that employed on the building which had failed, 
and to examine and report separately on the general condition of 
the new soldiers' barracks/' 

* * # * * # 

" The special Committee, after a careful inspection of the seve- 
ral buildings, have brought to notice defects in the following in- 
stances : — 
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1 . Insecurity of the planks of the ceiling of the barracks. 

2. Leaky condition of roofs, particularly the terraced ones of 
the upper verandahs of barracks. 

" 3. Want of sufficient connection between the verandah and 
main walls of barracks. 

€i 4. Variable quality of the mortar and plaster used in the con- 
struction of the buildings generally. 

" 5. Defective drainage of the ground in the neighbourhood of 
the barracks. 

" 6. Doubts as to the sufficiency of the foundations of the bar- 
racks. 

" 7. Inferior style of construction of officers' quarters, particu- 
larly in respect to one of the double-storeyed buildings, which will 
probably have to be rebuilt." 

The Viceroy then proceeds to announce the decision of 
the Government of India as to the degree of blame attach- 
ing to the several officers employed in Allahabad Division 
for the disaster and loss of life at the Gun Carriage Factory, 
and as to their future position in the Department or removal 
from it. 

" 27. The Executive Engineers in charge of the works were 
Major W. Jackson, of the Bengal Staff Corps, from the time the 
buildings of the factory were commenced in March, 1867, until 
the 5th February, 1870, when he made over the charge to Mr. R. 
J. Clarke, the present Executive Engineer. 

" 28. Under the former officer, therefore, the whole of the work 
which has failed was carried out, and also the majority of the 
other building in which bad mortar was used. 

" 29. Both the Committee and the Lieutenant-Governor bear 
testimony to this officer's diligence, to his almost daily attend- 
ance at the works, to the general good quality (with the one im- 
portant exception of the mortar), of the brick work executed 
under his orders, to the pains and forethought evinced in his cor- 
respondence and specification, and to his unquestionable anxiety 
to discharge his duties to the best of his ability. 

" 30, The Lieutenant-Governor, however, has stated that Major 
Jackson is wanting in the qualities essential to a successful service 
in the Department of Public Works, particularly in energy and 
power of control, and that he trusted too much to his subordinates. 
It may be further noticed, that the unfitness of this officer, for the 
important post of Executive Engineer, is borne out by the un- 
skilful manner in which, as brought to light in the papers sub- 
mitted, he designed an ordinary scarf for a beam ; the error made 
was a very flagrant one, evincing ignorance of the elementary 
principles of carpentry. His Excellency the Governor- General 
iu Council considers that the opinion expressed regarding Major 
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Jackson are amply borne out by the evidence adduced, and that 
it is impossible to arrive at any conclusion but that this officer 
should be removed from the Public Works Department. He will 
accordingly be replaced at the disposal of the Military Depart- 
ment." 

Major Cobbe, who had been Superintending Engineer of 
the Circle for several months during the progress of the 
building, and whose "inspection report sent in March 1869 
makes no mention of any inferiority in the work," is removed 
from the Department, and his military services replaced at 
the disposal of the Commander in Chief. 

t( 36. Lieutenant- Colonel Rose, who was the next Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and who held charge of the Circle for a year, re- 
ports that he visited the works at the factory four or five times, 
but that he never made what he calls a 'formal inspection' of 
them, saying that he deferred doing so until he had visited the 
various other out-lying Divisions of his charge. The Division, 
the inspection of which was thus left to the last, was, in regard 
to works in progress, the most important one in his Circle, and 
the one in which he usually resided." 

* * * * * 

" 39. In the course of a whole year Colonel Rose appears never, 

in the proper sense of the term, to have inspected the factory, 
though many of the buildings then in progress were of an import- 
ant nature, including a chimney-shaft 123£ feet high, a structure 
requiring a very superior description of brick- work, and the most 
careful and constant supervision. 

"40. It appears, moreover, from his examination before the 
Committee, that Colonel Rose had never even taken an oppor- 
tunity to make himself acquainted with the arrangements for 
lime-manufacture that were in force in the Allahabad Division. 

" 41. His Excellency in .Council would have had doubts whether 
an officer, who has shown such remissness as is apparent in this 
case, ought to be allowed to remain in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, but in consequence of Colonel Rose's long service would 
have been content with depriving him of his position as Superin- 
tending Engineer, had he given no other cause for dissatisfaction. 
Two other serious instances of failure in duty, while he was an 
Executive Engineer at Rawulpindee, have however been very 
lately brought to the notice of the Government of India,* which, 

* It should not escape observation that whatever these " serious in- 
stances of failure in duty" may have been, and however they may have 
been treated, they did not prevent the subsequent promotion of this 
gentleman from the office of Executive to that of Superintending En- 
gineer, and it may be strongly suspected that, but for inquiries induced 
by the Allahabad exposure, they would never have been heard of. — E. B. 
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taken in connexion with the present case, have led his Excellency 
in Council to the conclusion that it would not be right to retain 
this officer in- the Department, His services will accordingly be 
re-placed at the disposal of the Government of India in the Mili- 
tary Department." 

Lieut-Colonel Alexander, "the present Superintending 
Engineer, who joined the Circle only two months before the 
accident occurred," is " in consequence of his proceedings in 
this case," " placed in a grade lower" than that which he 
would otherwise have occupied in the Department. 

" 45. Colonel Hodgson held the combined offices of Chief En- 
gineer and Secretary to the Government of the North- Western 
Provinces, in the Public Works Department, during the whole of 
the period under review ; he resided frequently at Allahabad, and 
on one occasion undertook for a short period the duties of Colonel 
Newmarch at that station. 

" 46. His very onerous duties are doubtless mainly adminis- 
trative ; still, His Excellency in Council cannot admit that they 
are purely so, and is of opinion that in failing to visit frequently 
and to inspect carefully the work in progress on the extensive 
and costly ranges of buildings which were being constructed 
close to his residence, he omitted an important part of his duty. 

" 47. Colonel Hodgson is an officer of long service and great 
experience, and had he made such inspections of these particular 
works as might fairly have been expected of him, the bad quality 
of the mortar that was being used could not have escaped his 
notice. It is also a serious reflection upon him that, as the local 
head of the engineering staff, he failed to secure such efficient 
supervision of the work as would have prevented the discredit- 
able failure that has led to this enquiry." 

' * * $ * $ 

"51. The Governor-General in Council quite appreciates the 
ability, zeal, method, untiring industry, and devotion to his work 
which have characterised Colonel Hodgson's long service in the 
Public Works Department, and regrets that a sense of duty 
renders it necessary to animadvert thus strongly on his proceed- 
ings in this case ; but His Excellency in Council feels it impos- 
sible, under the circumstances, to absolve the head of the 
Department from blame for a failure which has resulted in the 
severe punishment of so many of the officers subordinate to him." 

^B% ^^^ ^«^ ^^^ 

" 54. In conclusion, His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council desires to record that he has reviewed with great sorrow 
this deplorable history of negligence, incapacity and* corruption — 
negligence in the conduct of every superior officer who was con- 
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nected with the supervision of these buildings from the beginning, 
— incapacity to a greater or less extent of almost every subordi- 
nate concerned in the work of construction, — corruption, on the ' 
part of those who supplied the worthless materials, — and it is 
impossible to avoid the suspicion, that some of the inferior sub- 
ordinates must also have been aware of the organised system 
in the adulteration of the lime which was practised throughout/' 

Certain points in this case to which I shall shortly refer, 
are certainly quite singular and unprecedented. But it must 
not be supposed that the " negligence, incapacity and cor- 
ruption" exposed in it are by any means unprecedented, 
that this is by any means a singular or unprecedented case, 
with regard to the inefficient and perfunctory style in which 
the duties of the Department are seen to be performed, or 
with regard to the loss of money and human life. 

Some years ago — I cannot now recall the exact date, — 
the roof of the barracks at Loodiana, then recently built, 
in which the 50th Foot were quartered, fell with an awful 
absence of all warning in the middle of the night. 51 soldiers, 
18 women and 29 children were killed by the fall of those 
barracks ; 126 men, 39 women and 34 children were badly 
wounded, many of them being maimed and disfigured for 
life. No one in the Department was hanged, or even sus- 
pended, for this trifling affair. 

The new barracks at Nusseerabad, then just finished at 
a cost of about £35,000, fell down in 1869. Happily, the 
roof began to crack in the light of day, so that the men 
were able to move out in time, and no one was injured. 

A church about half completed at Jubbulpore in the 
Central Provinces in 1869 was found to be unsafe, and 
orders were given to have it dismantled. But as it would 
have cost more than the materials were worth to take the 
building down brick by brick, the military process of blow- 
ing it to pieces with gunpowder was adopted, and carried 
out with perfect success. 

The tower of the new Government House at Ganesh 
Eland near Poonah, and the tower in the adjacent Body 
Guard Lines, had both to be taken down to save them from 
falling, on account of the bad quality of the mortar, in 1870. 
A public prosecution is now iji progress at Bombay against 
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a European Supervisor for misappropriation of money car- 
ried out by false measurements on the Government House 
works at Poonah. 

The principal weekly paper of Calcutta, the Friend of 
India, in December 1869, "commends to the study of 
Colonel Strachey," Secretary to Government for Public 
Works, the following two facts :— 

" The Calcutta Sailors' Home, built three years ago, has already 
begun to give way owing to what we may call fraudulent beams. 
The second fact, which goes far to explain such scandal as this, 
is that a subordinate of the Public Works Department recently 
died worth several — we are assured, eight — lakhs of rupees" 
(£80,000). " He had been a private soldier and had made all his 
money in the Department."* 

The Allahabad case is so far singular and unprecedented 
in the annals of Indian administration, that it was found 
out, — the Viceroy deriving, as he explains, his first informa- 
tion on the subject from the newspapers. It was not 
hushed up. Lord Mayo insisted on a full inquiry, and had 
the candour and moral courage to make the results public. 
The most singular, unprecedented, and, it may be hoped, 
significant feature in the case is that several officers in the 
higher grades of the Public Works were actually censured, 
and even removed to a less lucrative sphere of employ- 
ment. And when we take into consideration the remark- 
able tenderness with which incompetent and culpable 
members of the Civil and Military Services are usually 
treated in India, this removal to less lucrative employment 
may have been very naturally characterised by the Viceroy 
as " severe punishment." But it is not exactly what would 
' be called " severe punishment " in any other region of the 
world. And a brief explanation of what the " severe pun- 
ishment" thus inflicted by the Viceroy really is, may throw 
some light on the position occupied in India by English 
officials armed with a commission or a covenant. Uncove- 
nanted servants have no such safe retreat after total dis- 
comfiture, and — the Natives among them in particular — are 
by no means handled so gently. 

The severe punishment meted out by Lord Mayo just 

* Homeward Mail, January 10th, 1870. 
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amounts to this. Major A. "replaced at the disposal of the 
Military Department," falls back into the bosom of the Staff 
Corps or the Royal Engineers, in which he. holds a com- 
mission. If he has been an Executive Engineer, he loses a 
salary of about £1,000 for very hard work, and receives 
his pay of £800 a year for very easy duty, or for none at 
all. Lieutenant-Colonel B., who has been a Superintending 
Engineer, has, in the same way, to give up his salary of 
£1,500 for the wretched pittance of £1,000 per annum. 
This is the immediate result of being replaced under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. If the officer has no 
interest or good luck, he may be left for many months to 
kick his heels, doing what is called " general duty," in some 
garrison or cantonment, or breathing the fresh air of a Hill 
station, until by seniority or in regular succession he drops 
into some command which materially improves his income. 
If, on the other hand, he has an influential friend at Head- 
Quarters, he may very soon be placed in a snug appoint- 
ment, which mates him nearly, if not quite, as well off as 
before. 

I do not say that the officer " replaced at the disposal of 
the Military Department " suffers no loss, or that his pros- 
pects are not in general injured. I do not say that the 
displeasure of Government and its public notification, inflict 
no pain or penalty upon a high-minded and honourable 
gentleman. I do not say that a Major in the Staff Corps, 
" evincing ignorance of the elementary principles of car- 
pentry," or otherwise proved to be incompetent as an 
Engineer, is deserving of " severe punishment," or of any 
punishment at all. The word is not mine, it is Lord Mayos, 
and I think it is altogether misapplied. The loss and 
penalty, such as it is, and whether deserved or not, cannot in 
my opinion, be fairly described as " a severe punishment." 
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(B). 

"SUPERFLUOUS YOUNG CIVILIANS." 

(Page 54). 

" It is," says the Bombay Gazette,* " often difficult to criticise 
calmly the financial position of India. Mr. Chapman, in his speech 
last year on the Mayo-Temple Budget, gave it as his opinion that 
something might be done in the way of economy by cutting down 
useless establishments. Superfluous establishments cannot, we 
know, be cut down without injuring some one, but in the name of 
all that is extravagant, and we can invoke Indian magnates by no 
name more sacred to them, why go on increasing the lists of men 
whose sole duty is to draw pay monthly ? The Stan 7 Corps seems 
not to have been a sufficient warning, and so the other great 
branch, the Civil Service, is being yearly more and more over- 
manned and over-officered. And although three years ago there 
were enough Civilians in the country to fill all the offices, and 
several to spare, although there never was a time in the history 
of the Service when promotion was slower or vacancies less likely 
to occur, youthful administrators are yearly sent out, literally by 
the dozen, as though some sudden murrain were expected to break 
out among the seniors, and forty or fifty vacancies likely to occur 
at any moment. Were all civil appointments given to Covenanted 
Civilians, their case, and that of the Treasury, might be more 
hopeful. But every appointment which is not given to the Ser- 
vice by Act of Parliament is eagerly snatched up for superfluous 
Staff Corps officers or for outsiders. 

" It cannot be denied that it is better to over-pay men for doing 
subordinate work than to give them the same pay for doing no- 
thing. And therefore the Gazette would respectfully recommend 
that the competition-wallah should be employed as Assistant- 
Superintendent of Police ; should be used to recruit the Survey 
and Political Department ; should in fact be held eligible for the 
numerous appointments, whose main qualification consists in hav- 
ing a father or an uncle at the head of a Department." 

* Extracted in the Homeward Mail of January 2nd, 1871. 
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